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Timely Book Vital Subject 


President Coolidge recently said: 


“The Constitution of the United States has for its almost sole purpose 
the protection of the freedom of the people. We must combat every attempt 
to break it down or to make it easy, under the pretended guise of legal 


procedure, to throw open the way to reaction or revolution. To adopt any 


other course is to put in jeopardy the sacred right to life, liberty, property 
and the pursuit.of happiness.” 


But what rights does the Constitution give us? How many of us know? 


- Should not our young citizens—the pupils in our schools—be taught 


these important facts? Should they not be led to feel respect and reverence 
for the Constitution? 


Rexford and Carson’s The Constitution of Our 
Country (recently published) gives just such instruction. It presents a 
brief history and explanation of the Constitution in simple, everyday language. 


It makes clear the princjples of the Constitution, the activities under it, the 
duties it implies, and the rights it assures. 


Although small and compact, this volume is very comprehensive. Here 
are also taken up an account of Congress and its powers; the executive, 
how he is chosen and what he is responsible for; the work of the judiciary; 


the relation of states to each other and to the nation; how amendments 
are added; and how the aims of the Constitution may be _ fulfilled. 
Greater interest and value are given the book by the addition of pertinent 
illustrations, stimulating questions, and a system of cross reference between 
the running account and the text of the Constitution. 


Rexford and Carson’s 


The Constitution of Our Country 


By Frank A. Rexrorp, Supervising Civics in the High Schools of the City of New 


York, and Ciara L. Carson, Chairman of the Civics Department of li’adleigh High 
School. 206 pages, price, 76 cents. 
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$3,500.00 in 90 Prizes 


| For Teachers and Students of Spanish 


LA PRENSA of New York, with the co- 
operation of THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH, will 
conduct the plan of distribution. 
If you are teaching or studying Spanish, 
WRITE US about the activities in your 
school, and at the same time FIND OUT 
what others are doing. 
Keep in touch with us 
while the contest is on 
If you are interested in receiving all of our 
_ announcements please send us 
—yYour name and address. 
—Name and address of your school. 


—Offices which you hold in educational 
organizations in your school. 


—Number of pupils in the various 
grades of Spanish in your school. 


No obligation whatsoever on your part is involved. 
Address your communications to 
Editor de “El Eco de las Aulas” 


LA PRENSA 


245 Canal Street New York, N. Y. 


UNIT STUDIES IN 
GEOGRAPHY 


By Rose B. CLark 
Professor of Elementary Education 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 


In this book the subject matter of geography is 
divided into a series of workable study units 
which provide the teacher with a flexible program 
and abundant helps. The unit studies were se- 
lected primarily to suit children’s needs and in- 
terests. They show how to use the affairs of the 
child’s world to bring out the practical business 
and social significance of the study of geography. 


Each unit is self-contained and deals with a par- 
| ticular geographical principle or feature, or with 
A detailed out- 
| line shows how to handle each unit in a new and 
| different way. Generous lists of references are 
| appended to each unit study and an extended 
| bibliography is included. 


a country or well-defined section. 


This method of unit teaching makes use of the 

best features of both the problem and the proj- 
| ect methods. In many respects it is a new con- 
| ception of teaching geography. The book is 

adapted for use With any textbook or course of 
| study, and contains material for about four years 
| in elementary and intermediate grades. It sim- 
| plifies the work of the teacher of geography and 
| suggests a practical way of organizing the course 
| of study. 
| Cloth. vi+ 250 pages. Price $2.00 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 


| 


computation automatic. 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta 


THE WENTWORTH-SMITH SCHOOL ARITHMETICS 
| and Jack 


work and no play make Jack a dull boy’ 
‘*All play and no work make Jack an idle shirk.”’ 


ITH characteristic sanity the Wentworth-Smith School Arith- 
metics recognize the wisdom in this old rhyme. 
vide problems and projects related to the child’s daily life 

which make arithmetic vital and fascinating to him, but they also 
{ provide drills, and plenty of them, to make the habit of easy, accurate 
They rest on modern psychology, but they 
are free from fads. They recognize the value of motivation without 
trying to substitute it for multiplication. These are the reasons why 
they are today used by millions of pupils. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


They pro- 
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CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


Child labor is an abomination, and it should 
be prohibited by all the power of the United 
States Government. when it is not prohibited 
by state governments. 

It must be a Federal prohibition since state 
prohibition is a rank injustice inasmuch as it 


gives vast business advantage to the con- ° 


scienceless states and places communities with 
conscience at a great disadvantage, for a manu- 
facturer who can use child Jabor can manu- 
facture goods in which children can be ex- 
ploited, vastly cheaper than these can _ be 
produced by a manufacturer who cannot use 
the cheap labor of children. 

There is an open question whether or not 
eighteen is a wise age for such a law? Per- 
sonally we have felt that it would have been 
much wiser to have fixed the age at sixteen, 
since the horrors of child labor which every 
one stresses cannot apply to a lad of seven- 
teen. We are sure that it is much better for 
a lad of seventeen to be in school than in a 
factory or mill, but we do not think he will 
suffer from child labor as a lad of twelve will 
suffer. The two arguments are radicaily dif- 
ferent. In the case of the lad of twelve it is 
an outrage, while in the case of the youth of 
seventeen it is a relative question. 

But we have no option in the present case. 
If we oppose the Amendment we are voting 


ment of children regardless of age, which is as 
vicious a vote as we can imagine. 

It is not possible to vote that sixteen would 
be a better age than eighteen, but whether it 
is better to keep a boy or girl in school until 


eighteen years old or let children of nine or © 


ten be exploited. 

It is not a question whether or not it is a 
good thing for some boys of seventeen to 
leave school and go to work, but whether or 
not it is a good thing to snatch a boy or a 
girl of twelve from school to have the school- 
house door closed against them forever. 

We can understand how a man whose soul 
is surcharged with ambition to get bigger divi- 
dends can be willing to shut a schoolhouse door 
in the face of little children, because we lived 
in the days when that same class of men were 
willing to see young negro girls sold on the 
auction block because the men profited by the 
sale, but we cannot believe that the American 
public is willing to enslave a poor man’s son 
or daughter to a life of ignorance because it 
Days stockholders. 


s 
Oop? > 


More than 800 students entering the Univer- 
sity of Chicago this year were given tests to 
discover leanings and fitness for particular lines 
of work. 


SECOND SERIES OF “ LEAVES” 


We are delighted that we are able to begin 
another series of “Leaves From a County 
Superintendent’s Note Book,” by Mary L. 
Fulkerson, Salem, Oregon, superintendent of 
Marion County. 

We have never had a series of articles that 
pleased us more or one from which we heard 
so much. They are as delightful reading for 
state superintendents and university profes- 
sors as for rural teachers. They have as 
classic a flavor as anything we see in any 
educational magazine. 


oor? > 


American Education Week, November 17-23. 
Order Bulletins, 5 cents each, of the United 
States Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C. 


> 


GIRLS’ DAY IN SAN DIEGO 


The junior high school girls of San Diego, 
California, literally ran the city and county in 
all of its administrative and civic functions for 
one full day last week. They prepared for this 
with great care, and every department of the 
city and county government prepared its work 
so that the day was a visit that could be 
handled without undue complexity in its rela- 
tion to past days, or to other departments. The 
mayor and all other city and county officials 
entered into the plan with great heartiness. 
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NEW MISSION OF RHYTHM 


Rhythm has been one of the notable factors 
in the civilizing of man. In the earliest stages 
of intelligence it was rhythm that prompted 
groups to think and act together. It was 
rhythm that first signified pleasure. All music 
is the outgrowth of rhythm, and yet it has 
been little used in education. It seems to have 
been left to the teachers of typewriting to 
appreciate the educative value of rhythm in 
learning, and only very recently has any one 
utilized the rhythm of Victor records in acquir- 
ing speed in typewriting. 

The Gregg Publishing Company has really a 
new educational creation in its “ Rational 
Rhythm Records.” For instance there are 
twelve steps in speed attainment from “ The 
Slow Motion March,” with eighty beats to 
the minute, which attains sixteen words a 
minute, to “Flirtation March,” 488 beats a 
minute or ninety-four words a minute. In 
these twelve adaptations are some _ familiar 
rhythms, such as “ The Marseillaise,” forty-two 
words a minute; “Merry Widow Waltz,” 
sixty-four words a minute; and “ Anvil Chorus,” 
sixty-five words a minute. 

Speed is not the chief educational aim. That 


is a by-product. Philip Munchausen states 
the case brilliantly when he says :— 

“The crest of the effort is accuracy and 
evenness of touch. Evenness of touch depends 
absolutely on mathematical precision of finger 
movement. Rhythm is auditory mathematics. 
Through the sense of hearing, the fingers auto- 
matically adjust themselves to mathematical 
regularity of movement. Constant practice to 
music establishes an effortless evenness of 
touch to the seldom-used letter as well as to 
the oft-repeated letter. The mathematical 
precision, forced by the use of cadence, cor- 
rects irregularity of movement and thereby re- 
sults in increased speed of delivery by practi- 
cally eliminating all lost motion due to uncer- 
tainty of operation. Teaching processes that 
do not employ rhythm as the basic feature of 
instruction invariably produce an_ operator 
whose chief characteristics are spasmodic typ- 
ing, evident nerve tension, carelessness, un- 
avoidable inaccuracy.” 

It is a fundamental law in the acquisition of 
any skill-subject that the learner must be 
steadily induced to reach a higher level of per- 
formance, which is inevitable by the use of 
“Rational Rhythm Records.” 


The student of today has the wrong attitude of mind concerning college 
life. He visualizes the social and athletic sides of school and puts minor im- 
portance upon the intellectual side. The things of major importance are hidden 
underneath.—President Harry Garfield of Williams College. 


The twentieth anniversary of the Kalamazoo 
State Teachers College, which has had no 
leader except Dwight B. Waldo, was a memor- 
able event. Nowhere else, in these twenty 
years, has there been just such a creation as 
the Kalamazoo Teachers College. Dwight B. 
Waldo had demonstrated exceptional creative 
skill at Marquette, but there were no such 
possibilities there as he aspired to, and when 
the state planned for Southwest Michigan a 
companion field to the famous institution at 
Southeast Michigan he rejoiced in the oppor- 
tunity offered. 

We had known his Marquette venture every 
year, and no one thought or said more of the 
possibilities of a great professional plant in 
one of the most prosperous districts of the 
United States than did we, and with wonder 
and admiration have we watched its marvelous 
evolution every year since that orchard gave 
way to the first unique school building. 

Each building has been a creation, architec- 
ually as well as professionally. From the first 
building to the latest, through the Training 
School to the Library, it has been a revelation 
of genius and masterfulness. 

professional achievement has_ been 


WALDO AND KALAMAZOO 


greater, even, than the material. The first 
year, 1904-5, the entire registratton was 232. 
This year, July 1, to June 30, it was 3,701, not in- 
cluding students below high school graduation. 
In the fall term of 1904 the enrollment was 107 
students, and in 1923 it was 1,973 high school 
graduates. 

The best thing said by President Waldo at 
the anniversary exercises was this: “Our real 
problem is the maintenance and improvement 
of the splendid morale that has characterized 
students, teachers, librarians, office workers 
and caretakers during our first twenty years. 
In twenty years—probably less time than that— 
our state teacher-training institutions will re- 
ceive material and moral support comparable 
to that accorded our splendid land grant col- 
leges and state universities. Every year we 
have increasing recognition of the fact that we 
need adequately trained lawyers, farmers, en- 
gineers, physicians, tradesmen, and_ so-called 
captains of industry. Rapidly, very rapidly, 
teaching is becoming a profession. Soon we 
shall have better social sanction, more adequate 
training and better compensation. These fac- 
tors spell a splendid future for state teachers’. 
colleges.” 
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HORACE MANN, PERSONALLY AND PROFESSIONALLY 


A, E, WINSHIP 
THE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


The normal schools required much time and 
energy, sacrifice and wisdom. It was a great 
innovation that was proposed by James G. 
Carter, the most far-sighted man of that won- 
deriul educational period. It was his thought 
first, his devotion and wisdom to the last, as it 
was Mr. Edmund Dwight’s gift of $10,000 that 
made possible the first state normal school this 
side the sea, but to Mr. Mann the honor and 
the glory have been and ever will be given and 
rightly, too, although one may fail to explain 
the equity in such an assignment. 

In 1647 Massachusetts took a position educa- 
tionally that has been equaled by no other 
community on this continent when one con- 
siders its significance in point of time, condi- 
tions and projection through the subsequent 
two hundred and fifty years. The discussion as 
to the relative indebtedness of the colonists to 
England and the Netherlands has no place here 
—suffice it to say that no community in either 
hemisphere has any such record of honor in 
education for so long a period as has Massa- 
chusetts since 1647.. The methods have 
changed and the emphasis has been shifted 
from time to time, but it is one uninterrupted 
record of loyalty to education and of general 
progress. The apparent lapses are more in 
the seeming than in the fact. 

Mr. Mann was never an historian; he had 
not the historian’s instinct or training and his 
utterances upon the decadence of the system 
from 1647 to 1837 must be taken with several 
grains of allowance for his talent in special 
pleading. 

It is one of the requisites of a reformer to 
be able to magnify his own theory and prac- 
tice, and to minify all that has preceded him. 
This vicious attitude toward other workers is 
an indispensable virtue in any reformer. He 
must see only the weakness and wrong in the 
past and only strength and right in his own 
plans and purposes. John the Baptist’s de- 
nunciations were vital to the love and mercy 
of Jesus. James G. Carter was more far- 
sighted and had greater wisdom in dealing 
with conditions; Edmund Dwight had more 
means and the consecration to use them, but 
neither had the heroism to say as did Horace 
Mann that from 1647 to 1826 the laws were 
altered again and again, to adapt them to the 
decreasing demands of the public in regard to 
schools. 

There has been one pertinent illustration in 
modern times of the inevitable tendency to 
belittle one’s predecessors in educational 
activity. The only real “reform” movement 
in education was fifty years ago when Quincy, 


Mass., attained a national reputation through 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., who claimed to 
have reformed the schools of that town in his 
great pamphlet upon “The New Departure.” 

From 1852 to 1856 Charles Francis Adams, 
senior, was chairman of the school board of 
Quincy. The tone of his report was all that 
any reformer could ask. His administration 
was remarkably successful. 

1852. “The standard of instruction has 
greatly risen, is rising yet. In no town has 
the advance been more marked than in Quincy. 
All the teachers for the past vear are entitled 
to great credit. 

1853. “The schools generally are in a very 
satisfactory condition. It is not too much to 
say of them that they will now compare with 
schools of the same grade anywhere. Nowhere 
has the result been more satisfactory ... 
highly satisfactory ... Highest approbation, 
etc. 

1854. “The grammar school is now in all 
respects in an excellent condition. 

1855. “We have heard recitations in the 
high school in French, in geometry, in algebra, 
in Latin and in Greek which would have done 
credit to any school in our commonwealth.” 

No more could have been said in praise of 
the schools than is to be found om every page 
of the reports written by Charles Francis 
Adams regarding the Quincy schools from 
1852 to 1856. Nor is it miscellaneous praise, 
for the virtues are discriminately set forth. 
He then resigned his place to his son, John 
Quincy Adams, who was chairman in 1857 and 
59, 60 and 62, 70, 71, 72, 73. Of the schools he 
wrote with the same enthusiasm as his father 
had done. 

1857. “The results are equal to the’ most 
sanguine expectations. There is not one of 
these schools respecting which we would speak 
in terms other than highest commendation. 

1859. “The schools are a source of con- 
gratulation and pride. ... Schools are excel- 
lent. .. . Method and manner with children is 
peculiarly happy. Of the twenty-one schools 
in town not one is bad . . . a feeling of general 
joy and surprise. 

1860. “The results are highly satisfactory 

. schools are good, most of them very good. 
It is with hearty satisfaction that your com- 
mittee can honestly present so flattering a 
report. 

1870. “The primary schools are in excellent 
condition. The intermediate schools and their 
teachers merit our highest commendation; they 
are all good. The high school meets our high- 
est expectation.” 
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In view of what is to be said by his 
brother three years later the following is of 
special interest. 

1871. “We have a custom of subjecting 
every school in town to a searching scrutiny 
by the whole committee at the close of the 
school year. This duty was performed with a 
good deal of thoroughness. All are excellent 
and all are improving.” 

Charles Francis Adams, Jr., a younger 
son, came upon the board the next year, 1872. 
and these schools that had been “ highly satis- 
factory,” “in excellent condition,” “credit to 
any town in the commonwealth,” “ nothing 
better anywhere,” “equal to the most  san- 
guine expectations.” “manner with children 
peculiarly happy,” “examined with a searching 
scrutiny,” “honestly present a flattering re- 
port,” etc., etc.. were found to have gone all 
to pieces for the accommodation of the third 
member of the same family. Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., who says :— 

1875. “This vain attempt to build upon 

nothing, costing the country untold millions 
of money ... will surely lead us to mental 
bankruptcy if the stupendous fraud [so vigor- 
ously praised by father and brother] is not 
soon abolished and healthier plans and better 
teaching, etc. These methods [of his father 
and brother| turned scholars into parrots and 
made meaningless farce of education. For 
real results the teacher cared nothing. Smat- 
ter was the order of the day [under the sys- 
tem of his father and brother]. The teachers 
[of the father and brother] were old, lym- 
phatic, listless schoolmarms. The examina- 
tions [of his father and brother] were a study 
for the humorist.” 
“ It does not require a humorist to enjoy the 
assurance with which this third member of the 
Adams family praises the results under his 
administration. 

1875. “The application of these new ideas 
has produced as great a change in teaching as 
Harvey’s great discovery did in medicine. The 
infant schools are transformed from painful to 
pleasant places. The excellency or peculiarity 
of our schools has excited a great deal of 
interest among those persons who are obser- 
vant of such matters. The people of Quincy 
are gathering a harvest of greater volume and 
value, etc... . Really surprising progress has 
been effected in the schools. ... : A high de- 
gree of excellency has been attained where 
excellence is most unusuai.... We must 
frankly confess that we are in a great measure 
satisfied with the work we are doing, and 
have good reason to anticipate a constantly 
increasing improvement as we apply our prin- 
ciples more thoroughly.” 

This chapter. from modern history is intro- 
duced merely to show that this tendency of 
human nature is very general and Mr. Mann 
must not be censured for overdrawing the con- 
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ditions of the schools before he entered upon 
the work. The bad is always indescribably bad, 
the good is never extravagantly good, the in- 
difference in uneventful times is always heart- 
rending to one who is keenly alive to all the 
responsibilities of the hour. It is equally true 
in political, social, educational and_ religious 
life, and, until human nature changes, it will 
continue to be so. Indifference can be aroused 
and the best can triumph over the worst only 
when some one possesses the masterly power 
to make and meet a crisis. This power Horace 
Mann possessed, and to him rather than to any 
other man of his time belongs the honor and 
the glory. 

The state normal schools introduced the 
modern improvements to the American schools. 
The academies which came in with the close 
of the Revolutionary war were to all intents 
and purposes the normal schools for half a 
century. Nearly every man teacher in Massa- 
chusetts received his instruction and inspira- 
tion at a New England academy. Too much 
can hardly be said in their praise, but the time 
came when they were thought to be possibili- 
ties for the rich alone. This fear was never 
fully justified since the larger number in most 
of these academies were poor boys “ working 
their way,” but for some cause the public 
schools in the wealthier places were not uni- 
versally patronized by the “ higher classes ” of 
the community. There was a final struggle 
between the inherited aristocratic sentiment 
frem across the seas and the new-born democ- 
racy of America. 

Until the academy came, the sons of wealthy 
people were largely educated in England. That 
was the one aristocratic ideal. The academy was 
the transition for the remnant of aristocracy 
to the new democracy. It matters little 
whether or not there was any justification for 
the fears entertained from 1826 to 1837; the 
fact that these fears existed necessitated a 
radical transformation to uniform democracy 
in matters of education. [t was this transfor- 
mation that Mr. Mann accomplished and _ the 
normal school is in large measure the instru- 
mentality. 

The first academy came at the close oi the 
French and Indian war (1763) through the 
generosity of William Dummer, educated in 
the Boston Latin school and in the academies 
of England. This was followed at the close of 
the Revolutionary war by Phillips Andover 
and Leicester academies, and a score of other 
similar institutions. .These furnished teachers 
for all the better schools but they rapidly 
removed from the common schools all traces 
of Latin and Greek. In 1824 there were but 
seven towns in the state required by law to 
provide for the teaching of Latin. The teachers 
were very poorly qualified for their work as 
soon as they were not required to teach Latin. 
That requirement in the earlier days had pro- 
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vided scholarly teachers. When that was 
abandoned the standard for men was ability 
to “fight it out” in the winter schools, and 
for women availability for the summer schools. 

In 1824-5 James G. Carter of Lancaster 
wrote an earnest series of articles, over the 
signature “ Franklin,” for the Boston Patriot. 
His claim was that “the first step toward re- 
form in our system of popular education, is 
the scientific preparation of teachers for the 
free schools. And the only measure that will 
msure to the public the attainment of this 
object, is to establish an institution for the 
very purpose.” 

At this time Horace Mann was beginning 
the practice of law in Dedham. Mr. Carter 
wrote upon this theme with great ability for 
ten years before Mr. Mann’s attention was 
given to the subject with any great devotion. 
To this agitation by Mr. Carter we owe the 
consecration of Mr. Mann, and we can readily 
understand the disappointment of Mr. Carter 
and the indignation of his friends when Mr. 
Mann was elected to the secretaryship which 
Mr. Carter had every reason to expect would 
come to him. 

The first memorable act of the board was to 
recommend the passage of a law providing for 
the establishment of normal schools. In March, 
1838, Hon. Edmund Dwight, one of the 
leading members of the board, offered through 
Mr. Mann $10,000 for the establishment of a 
normal school under the auspices of the State 
Board, provided the Legislature would appro- 
priate a similar sum. Within a month, April 
19—a date memorable from so many events— 
the Legislature accepted the proposition. On 
May 30 the State Board voted to establish 
a school in Plymouth county and December 28 
it voted to locate two others at Lexington and 
Barre. The schools were opened, at Lexing- 
ton July 3, 1839; at Barre, September 4, 1839; 
at Bridgewater, September 9, 1840. The 
schools at Lexington and Barre were both re- 
moved so that Bridgewater is really the oldest 
normal school on the continent. The location 


- of this school was due to the activity of Rev. 


Charles Brooks of Hingham, who had visited 
Prussia in 1835 and had steadily advocated the 
Prussian system of professional training for 
Massachusetts. Thus really the normal schools 
were inspired by the Prussian system. 

The first school opened was at Lexington 
under the principalship of Cyrus Pierce, one of 
America’s great teachers. At the opening only 
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three persons presented themselves for ad- 
mission. It grew slowly but steadily. Mr. 
Pierce did all the teaching, superintended the 
interest of the boarding house, rose every 
morning in the winter at 3 o’clock to build the 
fires; a great part of the time sleeping but 
three hours a night. The opening day to which 
Mr. Mann had looked forward with bright 
anticipation proved to be one of the most dis- 
couraging. He wrote of it, that night: “ What 
remains but more exertion, more and more, till 


it must succeed.” Two months later, on Sep-- 


tember 4, the Barre school was opened with 
twenty students. The governor of the com- 
monwealth (George. N. Briggs) opened the 
school. with a fine address upon the origin, 
progress, advantages and hopes of the normal 
school. 

Mr. Mann gave much attention to these 
schools, notably to the one at Lexington. He 
was greatly annoyed at the criticisms which 
were heard on every hand. In the nature of 
the case the talent which applied for training 
was not always the best; the course was all too 
brief; the equipment too limited. There were 
many academies that offered better oppor- 
tunities for scholarship and none of these in- 
stitutions of learning were friendly. The 
teachers already at work were inclined to in- 
terpret every argument for trained teachers as 
a reflection on themselves. Not every “ nor- 
malite ” succeeded as a teacher, in the judg- 
ment of the local authorities. The ideal normal 
school was far removed from the real school 
and no one appreciated this more than Mr. 
Mann, whose heart failed him many times in 
the first years of the schools. 

Here are sample sentences from persons of 
educational influence: “ Too much is claimed for 
the normal schools in their infant state.” “The 
principals of the normal schools are compara- 
tively inexperienced in public school-keeping. 
They are without that practice which makes 
perfect.” “The experience of a graduate of a 
normal school, through the model school, is less 
than two weeks.” 

Mr. Mann was stimulated to greater effort 
and to higher endeavor because of these criti- 
cisms. He heard every word and used the 
judgment of his critics as his own instructor in 
perfecting these schools. The normal schools, 
now the glory of the educational work of 
America, owe more than will ever be expressed 
to his heroism, patience. devotion and skill. 


Civilization is in a sort of shell-shocked condition with diverse secial calls upon stu- 


dents shattering the unit of personality. .. . Science has put so much power into the hands 


of humans that they are not able to handle it.—Stratton D. Brooks. 
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THE SOUTH DAKOTA THAT | KNOW 


ALBERT E, WINSHIT 


South Dakota is the thirty-second state that 
we have learned to know intimately and to 


Jove genuinely. In these thirty-two states we 


know practically every city, and in many of 
them literally every county. We were in the 
colleges at Yankton. Vermilion, 
Madison and Spearfish, when they had their 
first president. 

But we did not really begin to know South 
Dakota till 1920, when we were in the fam- 
ous P. G. Holden crusade for vitalizing agri- 
culture through rotation in education. That 
was a_ never-to-be-forgotten month when 
Holden had a team such as we have never seen 
in harness elsewhere. There were thrillers 
from California and New Jersey, Utah and 
Virginia, Oklahoma and Minnesota, Arkansas 
and Michigan, Missouri and Indiana, Kansas 
and Illinois. The other “talent” was Holden’s, 
but I was the contribution of the State Depart- 


-ment of Education, and then it was that I 


learned to appreciate and admire Fred L. Shaw, 
whose public spirit, community vision, and 
brilliant professional leadership tempted me 
to spend the next four autumns in the most 
remarkable series of educational meetings, six 


weeks each season, that I have known. 


We have a hearty response for the follow- 
ing verses from the pen of Mrs. Nora Morton 
Atherton of Madison, South Dakota :— 

South Dakota, do you know her? 
Richest state in all the land, 
With her grain bins running over, 
And her ripening fields of clover, 
Your respect she will command. 


South Dakota, do you know her? 
Fairest state in all the land, 

If you see her you'll adore her, 

And you'll bow your knees before 
For she is Nature's Fairylaitd. 


South Dakota, do you know her 
And her sons from many lands? 
Just a knock upon her door, 

For alike to rich and poor 

With open arms she stands. 


South Dakota, you should know her! 
Brightest star on the field of blue, 
She’s an honor to Old Glory, 

Her brave sons have told the story 

Of a people brave and true. 


South Dakota, learn to love her, 
Blessed land of home and school, 
Pray you may be worthy of her 


And the flag that floats above her, 
For “Under God the people rule.” 
—Nora Morton Atherton. 


South Dakota, like all agricultural states, 
has had a strenuous time financially of late, 
but she has a sturdy people. Unlike other 
states in the Northwest, from the Missouri 
river to the Sierra Nevada mountains, there is 
no foreign class of people monopolizing any 
section of the state. No other state in the 
Northwest has so large a_ percentage of 
American-born grandparents. 

There is no scrub stock of any kind in any 
stable or pasture. Everywhere one can see 
traces of some pure-bred stock in cattle, sheep 
and swine. 

There are practically no shacks, no shanties, 
no neglected homes or dilapidated barns. Bank 
troubles have been uncomfortable, but not disas- 
trous. The people have never been down and 
out. They have always been coming back. 

Only three states have made as great educa- 
tional progress in recent years as has South 
Dakota. In the present state administration 
the staff has increased several fold; the quali- 
fications of the teachers have — increased 
magically; school buildings have been put on 
a permanent high class basis, unsurpassed by 
any state in proportion to population and 
wealth. 

Educational institutions of South Dakota 
have kept the pace of public education. The 
State University at Vermilion has modernized 
the professional features and sought the latest 
standardized faculty; the State College at 
Brookings is making great strides in agricul 
tural leadership, and the State Teachers’ Col- 
leges at Aberdeen, Spearfish, Madison and 
Springfield are on a high plane of professional 
scholarship and community service. 

The Church Colleges at Yankton, Huron, and 
Mitchell, especially, have struck a new pace 
of educational progress; money is coming their 
way to maintain the scholastic prestige they 
have always had. In proportion to enrollment 
Yankton College is said to have the largest 
list of Rhodes scholarships in the United 
States. and in several other tests of scholarship 
the Church Colleges have a_ remarkabie 
national record of achievement. 


“South Dakota, you should know her! 
Brightest star on the field of blue, 
She’s an honor to Old Glory, 

Her brave sons have told the story 
Of a people brave and true.” 


Tell me what a man laughs at, and _ I will tell you his character.—Goethe. 
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UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, D. C. 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION November 14, 1924. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
A PROCLAMATION 


AMERICA 


Education for the children of all the people, extending from the primary grades 
through the university, constitutes America’s noblest contribution to civilization. 
No child or youth in the United States need be deprived of the benefits of education 
suited to his age and degree of advancement. 


Nevertheless, either through negligence or because of unfortunate circumstances 
which might be controlled with sufficient effort, large numbers of children do not 
receive the full preparation for their life’s work to which they are justly entitled. 
Many have reached maturity without even the rudiments of education. 


This condition demands the solicitude of all patriotic citizens. It involves not 
only the persons immediately concerned and the communities in which they live, 
but the Nation itself, for the welfare of the country depends upon the character 
and the intelligence of those who cast the ballots. 


Education has come to be nearer to the hearts of the American people than any 
other single public interest. The plan of maintaining educational institutions from 
public funds did not originally prevail in most of the States, and even where it was 
in use it was but feebly developed in the early days of the Republic. That plan 
did not arise spontaneously in the minds of all citizens. It was only when the sug- 
gestion.came forcefully, convincingly, and repeatedly from a few pioneers that popu- 
lar interest was fully aroused. Vigorous campaigns were required not only to es- 
tablish the idea of public education, but also for its maintenance, and for its im- 
portant extensions. 


Campaigns of national scope in behalf of education have been conducted annually 
since 1920, and they have been increasingly effective with each succeeding year. 
They have concentrated attention upon the needs of education, and the cumulative 
impetus of mass action has been peculiarly beneficial. It is clearly in the interest 
of popular education, and consequently of the country, that these campaigns be con- 
tinued with vigor. 


In the last few years we have placed much emphasis on vocational training. 
It is necessary for men to know the practical side of life and be able to earn a 
living. We want to have masters of our material resources. But it is also neces- 
sary to have a broad and liberal culture that will enable men to think and know 
how to live after they have earned a living. An educated fool is a sorry spectacle, 
but he is not nearly so dangerous to society as a rich fool. We want neither in 
this aa We want the educated to know how to work and the rich to know how 
to think. 


Now, therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States of America, 
do designate November 17th to 23rd, inclusive, as American Education Week. I 
urge that the citizens do all they can to advance the interests of education. It is 

especially recommended that the Governors of the States issue proclamations em- 

4 


phasizing the services rendered by their educational institutions, and calling upon 
their people to observe the occasion by appropriate action. Further, I urge that all 
civil officers whose duties relate to education, and all persons connected with the pro- 
fession of teaching, exert themselves to diffuse information concerning the condi- 
tion and needs of the schools and to enhance appreciation of the value of education. 
Patriotic, civic, religious, social, and other organizations could contribute by con- 
ducting meetings and demonstrations to promote the desire for knowledge. Ministers 
of religion and members of the press are asked to exercise the means within their 
power to increase enthusiasm for educational advancement and to stimulate zeal for 
enlightened citizenship. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOPF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 


Done in the City of Washington on this fourteenth day 
(Seal) of November in the year of our Lord One Thousand 
Nine Hundred and Twenty-four and of the Independence 
of the United States the One Hundred and Forty-ninth. 


(Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
By the President: 


Charles E. Hughes, - 
Secretary of State. 
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The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, 
the oldest state teachers’ association in the 


_ United States, completed its eightieth year at 
‘ the annual three-day session conducted at 
. Providence, October 30-31 and November 1. 
_ The first meeting of the association was con- 


ducted in the fall of 1844 by thirty or more 


4, teachers, who gathered in the city council 
chamber in Providence at the call of Amos 


Perry, a Providence teacher. The meeting had 


. been suggested by Henry Barnard, afterward 
| first United States Commissioner of Education, 
' whe in 1844 was conducting in Rhode Island 
the first official survey of an American state 


public school system. Nathan Bishop, then 
still serving as superintendent of schools in 
Providence, an office which he had held since 
Providence, in 1839, elected him as the first 
American city superintendent of schools, pre- 
sided at the meeting. A committee on organi- 
zation was appointed. At subsequent meet- 
ings the organization was perfected by the 
adoption of a constitution and the election of 
officers, the latter completing the organization 
on January 28, 1845. 

In its early years the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction conducted teachers’ institutes in 
various parts of the state, following then the 
common practice of carrying the meeting to the 
teacher. In later years the Institute has conducted 
a three-day session, usually at Providence. Its 
membership, close to 3,000, includes 95 per 
cent. of Rhode Island public school teachers, 
as well as a considerable number of teachers 
employed in private and parochial schools. For 
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ON COMPLETES EIGHTIETH YEAR 


CHARLES CARROLL 


some years the Institute published a serial 
called the Journal of the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction. This was succeeded by the 
Rhode Island Educational Magazine for two 
vears, and subsequently by the Rhode Island 
Schoolmaster, which was published regularly 
for twenty years until in 1874 it was merged 
with the New England Journal of Education. 

Thomas W. Bicknell, who had been Com- 
missioner of Public Schools in Rhode Islard, 
and editor of the Schoolmaster, became edi- 
tor of the New England Journal of Education. 
The latter is one of the predecessors of the 
Journal of Education, which still retains the 
name New England in its complete title, “Jour- 
nal of Education, New England and National.” 

The Institute publishes annually a manual, 
which besides containing the constitution, lists 
of officers, committees and members, _in- 
cludes reports of committees and other pro- 
ceedings of the annual meetings. The Insti- 
tute has been an influential factor in Rhode 
Island education throughout its long history. 
Committees from its membership have pro- 
moted reform and improvement in the admin- 
istration of education, and have been instru- 
mental in furthering progressive legislation. 
Throughout the eighty years there has been in 
the Institute a close association of teachers and 
administrative officers of state and _ towns, 
which has been conducive to harmony, and 
has made more effective the effort of both, 
each with the assistance of the other, to 
insure educational advancement. 


THE UNGRADED INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL 


MARY JACKSON 


Plymouth, Massachusetts 


As the name implies this is a school given 


‘te the instruction of children who for one 


reason or another have made little or no prog- 
ress within specified limits accepted as normal 
among educators. It was partly as an endeavor 
to reclaim such children and partly to remove 
their influence from others that this school 
was opened for their special benefit. 

For purposes of classification, those enrolled 

were divided as follows :— 

1. The over-age pupils; consisting of those of 
foreign birth having an imperfect knowl- 
edge of the English language. 

2. Mental defectives; those having an I. Q. 
below seventy-five. 

3. Children whose mental development was 
retarded through some physical defect. 

This classification was made by a. state 
psychologist. From a great number of notice- 
ably retarded children in the school district, 
fifteen were selected and transferred to the 


individual school. These psychological exam- 
inations have continued to take place periodi- 
cally among children found to be three years 
below grade. 

At the present time there are two classes 
with thirty pupils under the supervision of two 
teachers. We teachers devote as much time as 
is practical to academic work but engage in all 
other general work that is adapted to special 
classes. 

Two years ago a room was equipped with 
work benches and tools to accommodate a 
class of eight in shop work. Last year the 
school board installed a gas stove in another 
room. From a sale of hand work done by the 
pupils, we were able to buy other furnishings 
for the kitchen. 

The state now requires that in every school 
district where there are ten or more children 
retarded three years in mental development, 
there shall be special classes organized, with 
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not more than fifteen in a class, where instruc- _ 


tion adapted to their mental ability shall be 
given. How shall we take care of the sub- 
normal children in these special classes? ‘Shall 
we place these ungraded classes in small, dark, 
unused rooms? If the rural school with its 
many problems is considered inadequate for 
pupils of normal intelligence, why should we 
hope to make the child of inferior intelligence 
a useful social factor in our community, if we 
surround him with an environment that is 
almost degrading? 

These special classrooms should be attrac- 
tive and as homelike as possible. The children 
should be taught to keep the rooms neat and 
orderly. The boys should make the window 
boxes, reseat the chairs, renovate the furniture 
and clean the windows, cupboards and floors. 

The girls should make the window drapes, 
tablecovers, aprons, caps, holders for hot 
dishes, take care of the kitchen, cook and serve 
the hot soup to be eaten with their lunch at 
noon. 

This combination of home and school has 
been found to be an ideal way to instruct chil- 
dren of this type. Since some of these children 
live in places not worthy of the name of 
home, it remains with us to give them a 
pleasing association of ideas connected with 
that werd. 

An experience of ten years in teaching mten- 
tal defectives has convinced us of the efficacy 
of work done in special classes. If children 
with an I. Q. above sixty are placed in indi- 
vidual classes at an early age, they can be 
trained to do work suitable to their degree of 
intelligence so that they may become useful, 
self-supporting citizens. Children with an IT. 
QO. below fifty should be placed under custodial 
care, and incorrigibles in disciplinary schools. 
There would then be left more or less homo- 
geneous groups with a very satisfying element 
of emulation. 

It is a common error to think that ungraded 
classes offer no stimulus of competition. There 
are just as many degrees of intelligence among 
subnormal children as there are among those 
of normal intelligence. 

If the number of atypical children in a town 
is so small that one teacher is able to take 
charge of the class, place the group, if possible, 
in a building separate from the regular grades. 

Should no separate building be available, the 
special class should have at their disposal a 
part of a building where there is room to 
provide them with opportunities for learning 
muscular control, cleanliness, obedience, simple 
manual work and elementary domestic science. 

Let it be understood, however, that the 
authority of the principal of the building does 
not extend to the special class, in so far as the 
classroom work is concerned. 

Teachers who have had no experience in 
teaching defectives cannot pass judgment on 
the work of a teacher in an ungraded class, 
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The best results, however, may -be obtained 
when groups of these classes are centralized. 


This makes possible definite organization with 


opportunity for promotion. 

My class always demanded promotion cer- 
tificates at the end of the school year. I was 
always much perplexed as to how I should pro- 
mote children who stayed in the same room 
several years and made but little progress aca- 
demically. 


A feeling of progress is just as necessary to’ 


the backward child as it is to the normal child. 
A graded-ungraded organization of classes is 
feasible. The first or youngest group to be 
under the charge of a teacher who carries on 
a combination of kindergarten and first grade 
work with them. The remaining children to 
form advanced groups officially known perhaps 
as ungraded second, third, and fourth. This 
classification would provide opportunity for 
the promotions necessary in classes of this 
kind. Under this plan the children could pro- 
gress from one room to another just as the 
children in the regular grade buildings do. A 
definite arrangement like this would do much 
to eliminate the stigma of “dummy class” 
which is now so prevalent. 
Then, too, definite organization would give 
each teacher a chance to specialize in her own 
group of subjects. Also, much more special 
individual attention could be given to children 
whose mental development has been retarded 
on account of congenital deafness, defective 
eyesight. or some other physical defect. The 
matter of the partially deaf child in the public 
schools has not been given the attention it de- 
serves. Very often the partially deaf child 
experiences no auditory perception from the 
sometimes too carefully modulated tone of the 
teacher. When a teacher discovers that she 
has partially deaf children in her room, she 
should speak in a louder and more active tone. 
We have in our school, from one family. 
three boys who are so deaf that they were 
considered dumb. Examination of their throats 
proved their speech organs to be in good con- 
dition, but they had never been used. It was 
not considered advisable to send them to a 
school for the totally deaf. Through phonetics 
and dramatization, the individual school has 
opened to them the world of oral expression. 
Much car be done to relieve eyestrain and 
other physica! defects, but it is seldom that the 
sense of hearing is restored. 
To summarize :— 
1. Examination of retarded children in the 
school district by an expert psychologist. 

2. Classification of children’ selected into 
groups of fifteen. 

3. Centralization of these ungraded groups 
into organized classes. 

4. Adequate equipment for a combination of 
home and school instruction. 

5. The teaching of the individual, 
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LEAVES FROM A COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT’S. 
DIARY— (XVI.) 


MARY L, FULKERSON 


Salem, Oregon 


People talk about the wonderful beauty of 
the sunshine and its cheering effect on the 
scul of man. I agree absolutely, but I go a 
step farther and praise God for the blessing of 
the night with its soothing calm that places 
man under its powerful influence and makes 
him long to forsake the noise and confusion 
of the crowded streets and pine for a quiet 
nook where he can sleep and forget the tur- 
moil of the day. He will get up tomorrow 
with the same wild desire to mingle in the 
world’s strife and contentions, but for a few 
hours at least he will relax and give tired 
Nature a chance to take an inventory. It also 
gives ‘me a chance to find out if I am really 
sane or if I have lost my head in the cyclone 
of human throngs that has whirled by me all 
day. 

The state fair is in full blast, and I have 
just returned from my post of duty on the 
grounds. When I leave this office behind me I 
think I shall have earned a diploma as Jack- 
o’-all-trades. The casual observer may stop to 
ask why a school superintendent should be on 
duty at the state fair. My answer is merely 
that the county school superintendent is ex- 
pected to be everywhere at one and_ the 
same time. Such a thing is physically im- 
possible, of course, but that does not change 
the expectations of one’s constituents. When 
I come back to earth again I hope I shall be 
triplets. Even so, I suppose that it would be 
useless, as no doubt I should be expected to be 
in three times as many places and do three 
times as much work as I do now. 

Heretofore this county has exhibited live 
stock only in connection with the Boys and 
Girls Club work, but this year we installed an 
exhibit of other projects in the Educational 
Pavilion. The girls’ sewing and cooking clubs 
did nobly and all the world wondered how chil- 
dren could turn out such excellent work. 

Then it rained! I stood like a soldier on 
duty, hour -after hour, guarding the treasures 
my children had contributed to the exhibit. 
Why people will not keep hands off at the 
proper time is beyond me. Women who never 
do a stitch of sewing or take any interest in 
it at any other time, will go to the fair and 
examine stitching, embroidery button- 
holes with extreme solicitation, leaving finger 
prints if not footprints behind them, and in a 
short time the sewing exhibit looks like a hard 
times social if some one does not protect it. 

As I steod at the door of the booth watching 
the passing multitude, I could not refrain from 
noting that the human digestive apparatus is 
remarkable for its adaptability to: its environ- 


ment. I never realized it until today at the 
fair. I doubt not that some of the food fakirs, 
cf which there was a number seemingly like 
unto the sand of the seashore, lost hours of 
sleep in order to devise ways and means to 
tempt the appetite of the fair-goer. Their 
efforts met with astounding success. 

It is expected of the child that he will eat 
al! the time on a gala day, but I learned today 
that grown-ups revert to childhood pleasures 
when they go to the fair. I could not ex- 
plain the phenomenen, so I set it down 
against “reversion to type” as many educators 
are prone to do with things they do not under-| 
stand. 

As the moist procession filed past my station, 
a man who evidently enjoyed ice cream, rain 
or shine, stopped to ask questions about our 
work, while he ate ice cream with a paper 
spoon from a paper carton. A young couple 
who had just patronized the booth where they 
sold a yard of fresh taffy for only ten cents, 
came along stringing the soft candy between 
them. They came in, ostensibly for a closer 
view of our hand work, but really for a 
chance for a few whispered words as sweet as 
their recent purchase, and I had-to say: “ Please 
do not handle the girls’ sewing. The judges 
have not given their decision yet.” 

A fat woman munching a pink popcorn ball 
wanted to buy one of the dresses for her little 
daughter. 

Two girls, regaling themselves on dill pickles, 
stopped long enough to exclaim: “Gee, look 
there! Wish I could do work like that.” 

A woman with a bag of buttered popcorn 
and a baby on her arm, asked: “Is that really 
children’s work?” While I explained, the pop- 
corn vanished down the throats of the three 
near babies clinging to her wet skirts, and as 
they went on their way I heard a_ wail, 
“Mamma, get me a hot-dog sandwich.” 

We used the little red cherry tomatoes as 
decoraticns to relieve the sombreness of our 
garden and field products. These bright clus- 
ters attracted much attention and more than 
ene hungry human snatched a branch and de- 
voured it as he sauntered by. 

One man knowingly informed his wife: 
“Them there things is belladonna. They grow 
wild back where I come from.” I heard her 
murmur: “ They look like tomatoes to me,” but 
her lord and master insisted that belladonna 
was correct. They have been married more 
than one year, because she came back a few 
minutes later and asked: “Say, lady, ain't 
them tomatoes? ” 

There was a hamburg stand: just outside the 
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pavilion and every fourth parader bore evi- 
dence of having invested in its stock. These 
are only a few of the things that I saw being 
consumed during the day. The process re- 
minded me of the filling of the silo on a dairy 
ranch. As I shut my eyes tonight, I see, in 
fancy, the rabble passing before me, all ever- 
lastingly eating or chewing gum. I cannot but 
wonder what the morrow will bring forth. 

The blessed darkness sent the fair visitors 
homeward, and I closed the booth with a feel- 
ing of relief. I hope all those tired people will 
sleep as soundly as I shall when I cuddle down 
in my comfortable bed. 

It has been one of the hard days that come 
occasionally to every one, but even so, there 
have been a few bright spots. This morning 
as I came by the office I was accosted by a 
girl just in her teens. She asked for an inter- 
view, and when I granted it she began to 
weep copiously. I said sympathetically: “ Don’t 
ery, but tell me all about it. I am going to 
be real good to you whatever the trouble is.” 
The weeping continued with renewed vigor. 
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“All right, ” said I, “have your cry out. You 
will feel better.” 

When the shower had passed I found that it 
was only a matter of a grade in arithmetic 
which she was afraid was going to stand be- 
tween her and a high school education. Had 
she realized some of its importance last year 
when she was in the grades, she would not 
have felt the bitterness of remorse this morn- 
ing. But these dear young things can learn 


only by experience. She will study now and: 


make it up. I have her promise and I can 
rely upon it. I let her shed enough tears to 
make sure they were not of crocodile origin, 
and 1 know that she means business now. Did 
I say this was the bright spot of the day? It 
certainly does not look like it when I write it 
in my diary, but the brightness was in her 
face when she thanked me and ran dowa the 
steps on her way to the high school with my 
note to the principal clutched tightly in her 
hand. 

Yea, verily, the life of a county school 
superintendent lacks one element usually found 
in offices, namely MONOTONY. 


By swift adjustments to a situation, 

By plausive manners and engaging speech, 

By seeing values in their true relation 

And grasping all the means within one’s reach, 
By being born a pedagogic leech 

That doctors up the sick and sorry mind, 

One may in time learn how he ought to teach, 
If these and laws of learning are combined 
With higher laws of life that ages have refined. 


A teacher who has not the growing pains, 

No matter what his native gifts may be, 

Is like a sombre cloud that never rains 

To swell expectant waters of the sea. 

He raves about his love of liberty 

And seems to be a kind ‘of vital force, 

But still adopts a mild pacivity 

That feels no pangs of progress or remorse, 

But moves with perfect poise along his shining course. 


TEACHERS AND TEACHERS 


ALFRED OSMOND 


Head of the English Department of the Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 


Not wrong, my friends, not wrong, but just mistaken 
About their up-to-date, progressive creed. 


Not dead, my friends, not dead, but only sleeping 

Too soundly to behold the light of day, 

But through his veins the germs of death are creeping 
To fatten on his decomposing clay. 

The breeze that bears his breath of life away 

Will waft his spirit to the Promised Land. 

And then the mourners’ hearts will sadly say: 

“Alas, alas, we cannot understand 

Why we shall never clasp his cold and clammy hand.” 


Some teachers think that Paradisic glory 

Has sanctified the work they have to do, 

And that a saintly song or sacred story 

Will wing their way to kingdoms bright and blue, 
That they and theirs are numbered with the few 
Who came to earth a dying world to save, 

And that the methods that are fresh and new 
Compose the one and only cleansing wave 

In which the minds of mirth should condescend to lave. 


Not dead, of course not dead. They will awaken 
And minister unto the nation’s need. 
The martyrs of the faith may fight and bleed 


To save our children from the moral blight; 


While they, like plants of promise gone to seed, 
Become so irresponsive to the light 


That they no longer help the progress of the right. 
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PROGRESS IN MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOLS 


If we were to state the accomplishments of 
the past year that are of greatest value, they 
would be along the line of health promotion; 
the magnification of the common skills— 
reading, arithmetic, spelling, etc.; an extended 
care for unfortunate children; an emphasis 
upon better citizenship; and, at the end of it, 
organization of the administrative forces in 
such a way that they contribute powerfully to 
the attainment of these objectives. 

I hasten to say that every part of the com- 
plex mechanism of this educational system—the 
teachers, janitors, supervisors, substittites, the 
administrative officials—almost every person 
has assumed his obligation and carried it out 
in order that the children of Minneapolis shall 
receive the training necessary for future stc- 
cess and increased happiness. 

Health is one of the divisions upon which 
great emphasis has been placed. Possibly no 
better measure of the attitude taken toward 
health can be found than to gauge it by the 
increase of expenditure upon this subject. The 
amount to be found in the budget for 1920 is 
$61,583; and for 1923, $119,890. The person- 
nel—which includes physicians, dentists, dental 
hygienists, dental nurses, and welfare nurses—- 
has changed from fifty-seven in 1920 to eighty- 
six in 1923. 

For the school year 1922-1923 the seven 
medical inspectors of the department of 
hygiene conducted 28,226 physical examinations 
of our school children and performed 4,228 vac- 
cinations. It should be understood that vac- 
cination is not compulsory in Minnesota, and 
only those children were vaccinated whose 
parents sent in a written request; but this vol- 
untary vaccination resulted in increasing pro- 
tection against smallpox from an estimated 
twenty per cent. to a determined sixty-three 
per cent. amongst school children. 

Fifty-four school nurses made 141,075 in- 
spections and recommended that 16,638 children 
be excluded from school. Exclusions from 
school are made only for the protection of the 
children excluded and for those other children 
who would come into contact with the children 
who might have communicable diseases. <A 
study which has been carried on shows very 
plainly that where a child in a room has one of 
these diseases, but the disease has not yet 


been detected, children sitting in the proximity | 


of the child are more likely to have the disease 
than the children sitting at a distance. Pro- 
tection of the 75,000 children in schools against 
dangers of contagion is the real excuse for the 
use of fifty-four nurses. 
These same nurses examine all children who 
have been out of school for three days when 
they return; and they have gone to 23,193 
homes to help in the care of children. To this 


should be added the work that was done when 
children in school are reported ill, inspection of 
classroom, taking throat cultures, and advice 
given to parents and children regarding the 
promotion of their own health. 

There have been two dental hygienists in 
school who have visited forty-seven buildings 
and inspected and given certificates to 24,577 
children: The real object of their work is to 
examine the children and then to report te the 
home any dangerous conditions found in the 
mouths of children and to recommend to 
parents that these conditions be removed in 
order that the health of the children be im- 
proved. 
children they ate continuotisly talking with 
the children regarding the necessity for caring 
for the teeth in order that they may be well 
and happy. Very fine work has been accom- 
plished by these two nurses; and the following 
figures are illustrative of what does happen :— 

Total for 
All Schools. 
Number examined 
Number O. K. 
Cleanings 
Fillings 
Extractions 


An eye clinic has been established: in the 
Clinton School. Two thousand three hundred 
and seventy-five children have been treated, 
and many of them have been supplied with 
glasses where the family was unable to pay. 
These glasses have been given from funds 
raised by the Junior Red Cross. People who 
cannot buy toothbrushes have been furnished 
them. The doctor in charge of the reconstruc- 
tion work in the Dowling School has been paid 
by the Junior Red Cross. 

Minneapolis supports two  open-window 
schools. In each of these are now about one 
hundred children. It is much better to make 
these persons well while they are young than 
to leave the cases until they become, helpless 
and need support by the city or the state. 

The department of hygiene has been co- 
operating with many agencies for the benefit 
of the children. Where scholarship was lov, 
this department has determined in numbers of 
cases whether this condition was the result 
of physical handicap or indifference. 

When children go out to work from the de- 
partment of placement and guidance, examina- 
tions have been given to determine whether 
the boys and girls were fitted for the place to 
which they were sent. 

All boys and girls who go into competitive 
athletics are examined so that no unfortunate 
accident may happen because of over-exertion. 

An experiment is being carried on in which 
the public welfare nurses and the school nurses 
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are working together on a community health 
program. 

The Womtan’s Community Council has 
worked in co-operation with the department of 
hygiene in the conduct of nutrition clinics in 
three schools where the children were under- 
weight and showed marked under-development 
and under-nourishment. In these clinics 2,097 
were weighed in September; 483 or twenty- 
three per cent. of the whole number were 
under-weight at that time; while in May only 
four per cent. were under-weight. This indi- 
cates what may be done with advice and a 
small expenditure of money. 

Miss Nettie Strate, in charge of the teaching 
of hygiene in the grades, at the beginning of 
the year gave tags to indicate the state of 
their health; and this ambition in the minds of 
children to change the color of theit tag until 
they had a certificate for good health was a 
gteat inspiration to some of them to follow 
tules which are laid down about sleeping and 
eating and care of the body. The percentage 


that improved their health was very remark- 
able. 

Yet a bigger thing has been done during 
the year, with the co-operation of teachers, 
principals and superintendents. A course of 
study in the care of the body, commencing 
with the primary grades and rttnning on 
through the junior high schools, has been 
made; and it will be put into effect next fall. 
Each week and every week the child’s atten- 
tion will be called to his health. The slogan 
is “Let’s grow.” In the nine years that a 
child is in school certain habits and attitudes 
can be established so thoroughly that boys and 
girls will follow them through the years of 
manhood and womanhood, and be rid of many 
unecessary ailments during mature life. 
During the coming year gymnasium equip- 
ment will be added in fifteen grade and high 
schools, making a total at the end of the 
school year of eighty gymnasiuins in eighty- 
four schools having grades above the fourth. 
At that time only thirteen schools with grades 
higher than the fourth will be without gym- 
tasiums. The number of instructors has 
changed from thirty in 1918 to sixty-five in 
1923, 


Parallel with the work done by the depart- 
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It is just ab importani that the 
citizen as in that of educator, if we are to realize the ideal to 
which we have consecrated ourselves.—Mary F. Mooney. 


—— teacher function in her relation as 
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ment of hygiene is the work of the department 
of physical training. A very good body can 
rust away in inactivity, and a very poor body 
can be made an efficient instrument by care 
and the right type of exercise: 

The aim of the work in physical training is 
not to make athletes; it is to contribute to- 
ward strength and enthusiasm and alertness 
and well-being, which give joy and presage 
success. In the primary grades the work must 


be very largely plays and games. It would. 


be a revelation to many people to see how 
wisely these activities are planned to give 
definite results. They are not haphazard; they 
are the very height of wisdom. When the 
child has grown older, definite corrective exer- 
cises can bé given. 

Beginning in the upper grades, sports atid 
games become a more important part of the 
work. This does not mean that the gytinastics 
are not still carried on; but many persons be- 
lieve that exercise is just as successful when 
one does what one wishes to as when one 


follows an orderly regime of exercise at the 
command of others. Both types of exercise are 
essential. During the year efficiency tests— 
that is, tests in running, jumping, throwing a 
ball, swimming, etc.—were given to 31,338 boys 
and 31,216 girls. 

Indication of beneficial results from these 
events was shown by the fact that those boys 
who failed to pass the first test, thirty-nine 
and eighth-tenths per cent., brought them- 
selves up to standard afterward, and at 
the end of the year sixty-four and eight- 
tenths per cent. of all the boys were up to the 
city average in standard tests of physical 
efficiency. Amongst the girls sixty-six and two- 
tenths per cent. were able to pass all the tests. 

Next after health in our consideration has 
been the fundamental skills or, as they are 
frequently termed, the three R’s. Schools this 
year have been trying to stay on the ground 
and to give the children even more than in the 
past a firm control of the mechanics of educa- 
tion. We realize that no one can succeed un- 
less he can read and write and spell and 
cipher; and for that reason especial emphasis 
has been placed upon these fundamental sub- 
jects which must form the very heart of an 
educational system. 
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MRS. GRACE GREVES TRUAX, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, is an exceptionally well-equipped 
educational lecturer. As a primary teacher in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, she attracted state-wide 
attention and when Augustus O,. Thomas be- 
came principal of the new normal school at 
Kearney, Nebraska, he had her in his faculty, 
where her inspiring leadership in the school 
and state was so noteworthy that her pen as 
well as her platform work were in demand far 
and near. As wife and mother in South Dakota 
she made a new place for herself, and favoring 
circumstances now have enabled her, enriched 
by experience with her children, to nationalize 
her opportunities with a broadened vision and 
intensified message, and she is appreciated in 
Iowa and Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, as 
well as in Nebraska and South Dakota, for 
city, county, state and national programs. Mrs. 
Truax has a most complete equipment for edu- 
cational service as leader of community sing- 
ing, for attractive and inspiring classroom 
work, and for convention lectures. 


S. R. POWERS, Teachers College, Columbia 
College, is demonstrating unusual ability for 
these times in his “ General Chemistry Tests ” 
(World Book Company). He has no conceit 
that his “General Chemistry Tests” will run 
themselves without the balance wheel of com- 
mon sense. He provides for every possible con- 
tingency. If a test will require thirty-five 
minutes of the time of a class he allows forty- 
five minutes for the test, knowing that there 
is always need of time for collecting papers, 
making announcements, and answering ques- 
tions. He realizes that it demoralizes stu- 
dents to snatch them up to a minute. There 
is nothing more foreign to a real test than 
the hustle and bustle at the end of an exercise. 
This same “median” of common sense is 
always in evidence in all directions. He fully 
appreciates that the “test” is not primarily 
for promotion or non-promotion, but is espe- 
cially to provide data for the teacher who is 
to have him in her class the next year. It is 
quite as much a test of his teacher as of him- 
self. 


J. B. BROWN, superintendent of Richard 
City, Tennessee, was state superintendent of 
Tennessee, 1920-22, under Governor Alfred Tay- 
lor, and his administration was one to which 
Tennesseans will always refer with special 
pride. When Richard City secured him for 
‘superintendent they bade him go the limit in 
giving them as good a school system as money 
can provide. They are spending near 
$200,000 on one school building. He has 
teachers whom he has bought and brought far 
and near, almost literally regardless of price. 
They either have well earned degrees or have 
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WHAT THEY DO 


won fame in the art of teaching. The inspira- 
tion and financial support are largely due to 
the Dixie Portland Cement Company whose 
president is the Mayor of Chattanooga, of 
which Richard City and South Pittsburg are 
virtually suburbs. 


ETHAN ALLEN CROSS, dean of Colorado 
Teachers College, Greeley, spent the year 1923- 
1924 in Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and three months in Europe, mostly in visiting 
the shrines of the literary masters of England. 
Dean Cross is the author of “ The Short Story,” 
“Story Telling for Upper Grade Teachers,” 
“The Little Grammar,” “The Cross English 
Test.” He had a large part in the survey of 
Massachusetts State Normal Schools, and an- 
other important book, the result of his year 
in Columbia University, will soon appear. 


HERMAN HARRELL HORNE, New York 
University, is second to no one functioning to- 
day in the promotion of the extension of the 
science of education among teachers in ser- 
vice. One of his latest notable contributions is 
an elaborate study of “A Teacher’s Code of 
Honor.” Here are a few sample suggestions 
of Professor Horne :— 

In applying for a position, first verify the 
report of a vacancy. . 

In a graded school file your application with 
the superintendent. 

Do not .knowingly underbid a rival, in order 
to secure a position. 

Be considerate of your friends in asking for 
their support and for letters of recommenda- 
tion. 

There is only one proper basis for appoint- 
ment, promotion or increase in salary, viz, 
merit. This does not preclude a salary schedule. 

Do not secure an offer elsewhere solely to 
obtain an increase in salary in one’s present 
position, 

Upon receiving and accepting an appoint- 
ment, withdraw all applications elsewhere. 

A vacancy should be filled by that person 
who can fill it best, regardless of sex, or 
whether single or married. 

Refuse a contract that does not offer an ade 
quate wage. 

An adequate wage is a living wage plus a 
thrift wage and.a culture wage, that is, a mar- 
gin of a few hundred dollars to cover a savings 
account, a pension fee, recreation, and personal 
growth in culture and skill through travel and 
study. 

The income from teaching should compare 
favorably with that of other professions in 
the community requiring similar preparation. 

A living wage can be estimated by doubling 
the combined cost of board, room, laundry, and 
transportation. 
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AUTHORS AS TRAVEL STIMULI 


Strickland Gillilan 


When Walter Scott and Robert Burns and Charles Dickens and Macaulay and 
Charles Lamb and Shakespeare and the others wrote their stuff, they didn’t own a 
share of railroad stock or a bit of automobile “paper.” Neither did they run hotels. 
Yet those institutions and their shareholders are now reaping abundant benefit 
from the things those men produced with their quill pens. 


When Walter Scott sat by the window in his second-floor room in Edinburgh 
writing “The Lady of the Lake,” “Marmion,” “Ivanhoe” and the rest of it, he had no 
idea he was working in the interests of Westwood & Smith and the other firms and in- 
dividuals that run “charabancs” and smaller cars to the Trossachs and the other scenes 
of the writer’s romances. Yet the tourist-car managers reap most of their income 
from people who have read this man’s writings and want to see “where it happened” 
—yes, and tell about it! 


When Robert Burns wrote “Bannockburn,” he was as innocent of guile as any 
other hungry poet, yet the drivers of the commercial vehicles point out the battle- 
field “A that name with great pride and satisfaction, amid the “ohs’” and “ahs” of 
his load. 


Also when that same Bobby wrote “Tam o’ Shanter” he had no notion of asking 
for posthumous dividends from those who prosper through hauling people over the 
ground covered by the intoxicated Tam past Alloway’s auld haunted kirk where the 
warlocks awaited him i’ th’ mirk and snatched the tail from Meg before the good 
beast could get entirely across the brig. 


Then Dickens and his “Death of Little Nell,’ that used to make me snivel like 
a big zany whenever it came my time to read it aloud from that McGuffey reader 
—Charles never expected people to be hauled about the streets of London to be 
shown “The Old Curiosity Shop.” 


“Ellen’s Isle’ is pointed out by guides as if it were the basis of history instead 
of history-founded fiction. The Brig o’ Turk and Lake Aberfoyle, to say nothing 
of Vennachar and Loch Achray and Ben Venue and Ben Lomond and Ben An and 
goodness knows how many other Bens, all these are as full of thrills as if they were 
the scenes of actual history. I saw the very spot where the stag turned at bay 
and succeeded in eluding the baffled and wearied hounds; and where Fitzjames “sor- 
rowed o’er the expiring horse.” Loch Katrine has a boat, as you may know, that 
takes the visitors to Stronachlachan. This boat is manned by tourist-hardened people 
who got as much fun out of my telling them about Shickshinny and Wapwallopen, 
Pa., as I got out of their tongue-twisting Stronachlachan. Names are funny 
where they are unfamiliar to the ear. 


I never before realized—as I did when we reached Scotland—what a reader- 
ridden people we Americans are. It is the tourist from the States who takes the 
keenest interest in seeing Stoke-Poges, where Gray wrote his elegy and was after- 
ward buried. And how I thrilled in Westminster Abbey to see the bust of William 
Pitt and remember that once I committed to memory his speech in favor of the 
American colonies! It is fairyland, that Great Britain country—and why? Because 
I had been taught literature in school and at home; because my mother had known 
by heart most of “The Lady of the Lake” and “Marmion,” and had recited them to me 
while she did the churning at the cellar door at dusk! 


I pity people whose mother never read poetry and recited it to them! 


Then in St. Paul’s Cathedral I looked on the tomb of Wellington and remembered 
the Tennysonian ode containing the lines:— 


“Let the feet of those he fought for 
And the sound of those he wrought for, 
Echo round his bones forever more.” 
and 


“In the vast cathedral leave him— 
God accept him, Christ receive him.” 


Americans who went to school have been reared on English and Scottish liter- 
ature as on mothers’ milk. Thomas Carlyle and his contemporaries helped make us 
whatever we are intellectually. Charles Dickens and Shakespeare filled our mouths with 
apt quotations—apter than any of the things our American authors have so far placed 
in the mouths even of the rising generation. 


So a trip through Great Britain is like taking a walk through McGuffey’s and 
Appleton’s school readers, to say nothing of Harvey’s grammar and various rhetoric 
books. 
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ELEVENTH NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS 


The Eleventh National Recreation Congress, 
which met in Atlantic City, October 16-21, 
under the auspices of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, was a 
timely force for the education of America in 
the fullest and happiest use of her leisure 
time. More in the nature of a huge experi- 
ence exchange and training school in recreation 
leadership than of a series of addresses, it 
gave inspiration to 600 delegates from many 
states. Special classes and demonstrations in 
community music, community drama, games, 
and mass athletics were arranged. 

Among the speakers at general sessions 
were: John H. Finley, LL.D., associate editor, 
New York Times; Joseph Lee, Boston, presi- 
dent, Playground and Recreation Association 
of America; Alfred W. Whitney, chairman, 
Education section, National Safety Council; 
Matthew Woll, vice-president, American 
Federation of Labor; Emmett Scott, secretary- 
treasurer, Howard University, Washington; 
Henry S. Curtis, Missouri; Frederick H. Koch, 
director, the Carolina Playmakers; F. P. Kep- 
pel, LL.D., president, Carnegie Foundation; 
Frank Alvah Parsons, president, New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art; Willem van 
de Wall, Department of Welfare, Pennsyl- 
vania; Edward M. Bassett, Regional Plan of 
New York and Its Environs; George J. Fisher, 
M.D., deputy chief scout executive, Boy 
Scouts of America; Robert A. Woods, head of 
South End House, Boston; Raymond H. Tor- 
rey, secretary, State Council of Parks, New 
York. 

There are section meetings on summer camp 
problems, recruiting and training recreation 
leaders, home recreation, handcraft activities, 
the use of school buildings as recreation cen- 
tres, parks and leisure time, physical education, 
the vacation problem in America, recreation 
and industry, rural recreation, recreation life 
for girls, recreation in the church, recreation 
publicity, municipal golf courses, recreation and 
city planning and other phases of the broadly 
educational modern recreation movement. 


SELECTED PARAGRAPHS. 


Man cannot live by ethics and theology 
alone. Besides the good and the true, he needs 
the beautiful. It is a dimension of his soul. 
No life, no action, is successful unless it 
reaches the point where it sings. We cannot 


watch a child making a sand cake, an artist 
listening for what Nature says to him, without 
seeing that it is an act of worship. It is deep 
calling unto deep—the voice of Nature to the 
voice within. Man is a live wire that connects 
these poles and wins his life as this current 
passes through him.—Joseph Lee, Boston. 

The value of play is that in most of its ex- 
pressions, quite apart from the physical value 
of the exercise, it is teaching honesty, courage, 
fairness, quickness of decision, self-control, 
resourcefulness, loyalty. It teaches us to play 
the game of life honorably, bravely.—John H, 
Finley, New York Times. 

The Dakota and Carolina folk-plays suggest 
the beginnings of a new native theatre. The 
stories and characters are drawn by the writers 
from their own tradition and from their ob- 
servation of the lives of their own people. The 
people in the towns visited have received the 
plays with wonder and enthusiasm. In every 
locality all over America, as in North Dakota 
and North Carolina today, there is the need 
and the striving for a fresh expression of our 
common folk life—Frederick H. Koch. 

Farmers often say their children do not 
need physical education because they have 
plenty of exercise on the farm, but the strength 
of our fathers came from three types of 
activities: chopping, mowing and _ cradling. 
Each of these represents a pretty complete 
gymnasium so far as physical exercise is con- 
cerned, but the boy who is riding a mowing 
machine does not get any better exercise than 
the girl who is running a typewriter. The 
work of our fathers has gone, never to return. 
At its best, farm work over-develops certain 
muscles and leaves others untrained.—Henry 
S. Curtis. 


Art is that quality in human consciousness 
and in man-made things which expresses two 
essential elements to human life. The first of 
these is called appropriateness. In our mad 
rush for money through efficient action and 
mechanical divination, little thought is given 
to this quality. The second element in art is 
taste, or some people call it beauty. “Not 
every boy that wears a sailcr collar is on a 
battleship.” Neither has everything that is 
called art any appreciable sense of either ap- 
propriateness or taste—Frank Alvah Parsons, 
New York City. 


> 


Government by force without parliamentary methods corresponds to education by executive 


work, or by activities of the students. 


Each is without the discipline of reason and the eleva: 


tion and noble direction of the will_— Charles F. Thwing. 
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It was a very interesting occasion one fine 
day last month when a dozen men gathered on 
a hilltop in Middlesex County to fulfil in part 
at least the plannings of one who had been 
dead and gone these seventy years. The hill- 
top was Shirley Centre, the group included the 
local board of education and a Boston archi- 
tect, the occasion was the turning of the first 
sod for a new schoolhouse, and the planner 
had been Leonard Moody Parker, born in 
Shirley, resident there after an active life in 
legal and legislative circles, and head of a 
number of executive enterprises in his home 
town. For one matter, he was county com- 
missioner, and was also a very active member 
of the town school committee. 

In the capacity last named he presented a 
report calling attention to the place of the 
primary school in the formation of the char- 
acter of the child, and this was late in the 
forties of the last century. On his death Mr. 
Parker established the “ Parker fund,” for the 
establishment of a high school “ for the bene- 
fit of all the youth of the town,” leaving $4,000 
for the purpose with a further bequest by codi- 
cil of $500 with which to purchase the site. 
[his was to be a field on the hill-top now 
known as Shirley Centre, a sightly elevation 
of 422 feet, with views in every direction. 
Shortly after the probating of Mr. Parker’s 


vember 1, 1924. 


Malden, Massachusetts 


One of the most agreeable and worthwhile men to be found among the various 
government officials at Washington is John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of 
Education. There’s nothing up-stage, fussy or opinionated about him. After you’ve 
talked to him fifteen or twenty minutes you feel quite at home and have a natural in- 
clination to call him by his first name.—H. O. Bishop, in The National Republican, No- 
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AFTER SEVENTY YEARS 


JOHN RITCHIE 


will in 1852, the committee of trust met, but 
decided that for the present there was nothing 
that could be done with the fund, and it was 
invested, reaching by 1873 the sum of $7,500. 
So far as high school facilities are concerned, 
Shirley has found itself well accommodated by 
the schools of Fitchburg, to which it sends at 
present some sixty students. The lot lay idle 
and in the intervening years grew up to woods. 
Needing additional intermediate classes the 
town appealed to the courts and permission 
was secured to use the land as the site for a 
school of this kind. 

The group on the hilltop, which included the 
chairman of the local school committee, Robert 
H. J. Holden; the principal contractor, David 
B. Marsh; the architect, Frank Irving Cooper 
of Boston, and half a dozen interested towns- 
men, determined certain of the details of loca- 
tion, and saw the excavation actually under 
way. 

The school building will house three classes, 
second, third and fourth grades, its classrooms 
are of standard size, ranged along a corridor 
with an exit from each into the outdoors. The 
wooded playground will afford somewhat more 
than usual in the way of nature study, and 
thus the environment may be made to help in 
the education of the little scholars of the 
Leonard Moody Parker School of Shirley. 


[From address by Frank D. Boynton, superintendent of schools, Ithaca, N. Y., in Boston, October 31. 


There is no calling or profession, save that 
of parenthood, which offers such opportunities 
for service as does teaching. Past the teacher’s 
desk the unending stream of youth must go-— 
the authors, statesmen, bankers, business and 
professional men and women, those who are 
to build or wreck empires—and as they pass 
give the teacher an opportunity to touch 
destiny. 

A phonograph can hear recitations; but 
teaching, that process by which one skilled in 
the things of the heart and brain undertakes 
the task of enlarging the life of others in all 
the varying possibilities of self-enjoyment and 
seneral usefulness, has always called for and 


had the mightiest hearts and intellects in 
human history. 

The only concrete symbol of the kingdom 
of heaven is a little child. To the teacher of 
vision, the call to teach is a revelation of the 
image of the Infinite in her pupils and an in- 
vitation to work in the Master’s vineyard. 

Se long as we continue to man our schools, 
these bulwarks of our liberty, by men and 
women whose sterling honesty, whose rugged- 
ness of character, whose courage and compell- 
ing personalities mark them as leaders—civic, 
social, religious—the Republic is secure; what 
the teacher is, the nation will become; what 
the school is today, the nation will be tomor- 
row. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate st if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


HISTORICAL EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
NASHUA (N. H.) 

The second-year pupils of the Nashua, N.H. 
High School have done an interesting piece of 
work in presenting to their parents and friends 
this worthwhile booklet on their prosperous 
city. 

Nashua is one of the colonial towns of New 
England, for it was settled in 1673. It was 
part of a grant of land of one thousand acres 
in the Merrimac Valley given by the colony to 
the Artillery Company of Boston, the same 
company, doubtless, to which John Philip Sousa 
has just dedicated his latest march. An Indian 
war in 1674 detayed the building of the meet- 
ing house, but after the long war the house 
was finished and dedicated. It was at the 
house of John Lovewell, one of the pioneers 
of the town, that Hannah Dustin stopped when 
she made her escape from the Indians. Other 
pioneer stories are told by the boys and girls 
which show that Nashua played a praiseworthy 
part in our early history. 

Modern Nashua is an industrial and com- 
mercial centre, its industries including cotton 
mills, woodworking establishments, shoe shops, 
iron works, ete. The Nashua Manufacturing 
Company was established 100 years ago. To- 
gether with the Jackson Mills it manufactures 
the celebrated “Indian Head”  sheetings 
according to the same specifications as those 
first given in 1824. It is also the home of 
the “ Nashua” blanket, one of the best of the 
cotton fleece blankets. 


CLASSIFICATION OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

This pamphlet is a forerunner of a book on 
the “Education of Handicapped Children” by 
Professor J. E. Wadlin of Miami University. 
The specific suggestion Dr. Wadlin offers is 


that there must be organized at least two dis- ’ 


tinct orders or kinds of classes for mentally 
inefficient and retarded pupils in the grades. 
One of these types of classes should be re- 
served. for children of very limited mental 
power or educational potentialities, and the other 
for children of higher mental and educational 
ability. There will be differences of opinion 
as to where to draw the line for each type 
of class, but there must be a line drawn some- 
where, for no one would put idiots, imbeciles, 
morons, and backward children together. it 
is entirely feasible to make such classification 
in any elementary system with a sufficient 
enrollment of pupils. Children should not be 
assigned to these special classes because they 
are feeble-minded nor should it be assumed 
that they are feeble-minded. They should be 
assigned solely because their mental and edu- 


_ cational potentialities are so limited that they 


cannot do satisfactory work in all of the regu- 


lar branches of the curriculum beyond the 
primary grades. 
FIFTY-THREE YEARS OF SERVICE FOR THE 
BLIND 

This is the record of President John Cad- 
walader of the board of managers of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind at Overbrook. 

The principal achievement of the year just 
past has been the opening of a permanent 
salesroom and exchange at 1305 Locust street. 
At this place the graduates of the school as 
well as other blind people can obtain materials 
for their various occupations, and through the 
efforts of Mr. Delfino, the field officer, can 
obtain work and positions and secure sales of 
their manufactures without cost to them. 

The work done by the blind pupils and 
graduates includes piano tuning, broom and 
brush making, chair caning, basketry, tatting, 
knitting, rug and carpet weaving, and string 
sorting. Three totally blind men of very medi- 
oere ability earned $1,840.74 during the year by 
sorting 73,521 pounds of string. This empha- 
sizes the fact that diligent search will surely 
open up new avenues of employment for the 


bind. 
— 

COLLEGE COURSES FOR TEACHERS AT JOHNS 
HOPKINS 

Thirty-nine courses on education are offered 
to teachers in service at Johns Hopkins this 
year besides the courses on academic subjects. 
The educational courses cover a wide range, 
including the history of education, educational 
psychology, the theory of educational measure- 
ments, practice teaching in high schools, junior 
high schools, the elementary school curriculum, 
clinica! methods in elementary education, 
Americanization, and the teaching of sub- 
normal children. 

The college also gives evening courses in 
business economics and practical courses for 
technical workers. 

—— 
THE RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

With the raising of the status of the normal 
schools, colleges of education, comes the re- 
quirement that the instructors shall have col- 
lege degrees. The Rhode Island College of 
Education has on its staff for 1924-1925 four 
Doctors of Philosophy, one Doctor of Medicine, 
eight Masters of Art, and one Master of Edu- 
cation. 

THE TEACHING FORCE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


State School Facts for October, issued by 
the Board of Education of North Carolina, 
gives some interesting statistics concerning 
rural and city teachers in that state. 

Rural schools employ three times as many 
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EDUCATION 


Horace Mann 
New Second Reader 


The New Seconp Reaper, like its predecessors, the 
Horace Mann New Primer and New First READER, 
takes advantage of the cumulative effect of a series 
of related incidents and situations woven together 
into a complete story. Interesting, new, and of 
permanent value. Illustrations all in color. Teach- 
er’s Edition now ready. 


Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 
and Civics 


In nation-wide use because in accord with the 
highest standards of teaching, because of the fresh- 
ness and vigor of the authors’ style, and because of 
their unbiased attitude toward religious and political 
questions. Characterized by sturdy Americanism. 


The Makers of America (5th yr.) 

Introduction to American History (6th yr.) 
Elementary American History (7th and 8th yrs.) 
The American Community (8th yr. and Jr. H. S.) 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


By a method at once unique and interesting, it teaches 
logical thinking and independent reasoning. Under- 
standing is the keynote of this series. Number work 
is related to the pupil’s daily life. Problems are 
numerous, reviews frequent, oral work constant. 
Admirably adapted to teaching project method 
lessons. 2, 3, and 6 book series. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


HEREDITY 


JUKES-EDWARDS FAMILIES 


This is the greatest contrast of family inheri- 
tance that has ever been published. There has 
never been a study of a noble American family 
for two hundred years except this study by A. E. . 
Winship. 


There is no other American family with such 
a record as this and there is no other study of 
this family. 


The book, which was first published twenty- 
five years ago and had a large sale and great in- 
fluence, has been out of print for some time. In 
response to numerous requests, we have decided 
to republish it. 


Every superintendent, principal and teacher in 
America should read this remarkable study in 
education and heredity. 


In book form, $1.00 postpaid. Send orders to 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


white teachers as the city schools, but they 
have forty-three times as many teachers who 
are not high school graduates; they have thir- 
teen times as many who have training not 
above one year in college, and they have only 
1.2 times as many who have had as much as 
two vears of college training. 

In other words, for eyery non-standard 
teacher who teaches city children there are 
forty-three teaching rural children. 

Rural negro schools employ three times as 
many teachers as the city schools, but they 


have sixteen times as many teachers who are 


net high school graduates; they have three 
times as many who have training not above 
one year of college and they have only two- 
thirds as many who have as much as two 
vears of college training. 
EDUCATION WEEK IN WESTERN 
SETTS 

Superintendent Orion A. Morton of the 
Hadley-Hatfield school district in Western 
Massachusetts is certainly forehanded, for he 
published his program for Education Week in 
his annual report. 

The public is urged to visit the schools at 
all sessions so as to study and understand just 
what the boys and girls are doing. Evening 
sessions are to be held for those who cannot 
attend during the day. One evening is set 
apart for a special program in each town, in- 
cluding an address by Roy L. Smith, prin- 


MASSACHU- 


| 


cipal of North Adams Normal School, on 
Wednesday evening, November 19, at Hattield, 
and one by Frank W. Wright, director of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, on Thursday 
evening, November 20, at Hadley. 


SLIDES FOR USE IN TEACHING LATIN 


Along the line of modern methods of teach- 
ing Latin comes a list of slides given by 
Harry E. Wedeck of the Seward Park High 
School, New York City, in “ High Points ” for 
October. The list is arranged so as to give 
some sort of sequence and unity to the teach- 
ing, and includes among others, four views of 
the Forum, two of the Colosseum, the Temple 
of Mars, Roman Wrestlers, several portrait 
busts, and wall paintings. 


THE NEW JERSEY COMPOSITE TEST 


Roy L. Shaffer, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, has prepared a report of the New 
Jersey Composite Test. The test was compiled 
by leading educators and administered by 
superintendents, principals and teachers 
throughout the state. It was given to all chil- 
dren of the fifth grade in October, 1922. The 
number of tests given was approximately 
98,000. Achievement and intelligence of the 
pupils were tested. The report is being sent 
to people interested in the modern movement 
of testing scientifically, and extracts will be 
published in the Education Bulletin. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE PROGRESS OF ESPERANTO. 

In the Journal of Education for August 28, 1924, Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead has admirably expressed “The Need oi 
an Auxiliary Language.” 

Much literature has been published about Esperanto, 
from its formal introduction to the world by its author iu 
1887 down to the present time, and perhaps a brief outline 
of its progress covering the last twelve years will furnish 
information that may prove satisfactory to those who have 
not yet become interested in the language. 

Since 1912 Esperanto has been used by the following 
organizations: The International Red Cross, The Peace 
Bureau, The International Bureau of Freemasons, The 
Labor Office, The Catholic International League of Youth, 
Foreign Aviators Clubs, the Y. M. C. A., the Women’s 
Suffrage Alliance; at the great International Fairs of 
Paris, Lyon, Basle, Bordeaux, Bratislau, Leipzig, Vienna, 
Frankfort, Reichenberg, Praha, Padua, Lisbon; the Cen- 
tennial Exposition ef Brazil, the Paris Chamber of Com- 
merce, and by numerous other organizations. The Women’s 
Co-operative Guilds for an International Conference which 
met at Ghent this year found the language difficulty so 
serious that they were recommended to start Esperanto 
classes to prepare themselves for next year’s session. 

A report favorable to Esperanto was presented by a com- 
mittee of the League of Nations at the Third Assembly in 
September, 1922, and was adopted subject to certain con- 
ditions. On September 20 of this year the recommendation 
of the second committee was unanimously adopted by the 
Fifth Assembly recommending the treatment of Esperanto 
as a “plain” language in telegraphic and radio-telegraphic 
communication side by side with the national languages 
in use. 

Progress in the literary field embraces over seventy-five 
Esperanto magazines and journals, the Old and the New 
Testament, numerous Esperanto translations of the classics, 
scientific works, dictionaries, scores of textbooks, novels, 
etc., as well as original works, covering some thirty-eight 
languages. Many operas, plays, hymns, and humorous 
songs have been composed to Esperanto words. 

Besides various national societies active in propaganda, 
there exist international associations of scientists, religious 
groups, physicians, teachers, postal and telegraph officials, 
stenographers, railway workers, boy scouts, sportsmen, and 
the now-everywhere radio fans, whose success will depend 
upon a_ universally accepted help-language, such as 
Esperanto. 

Some of the educational institutions in the United States 
that have introduced courses in Esperanto or are planning 
such are: The Milwaukee High School; Montezuma Moun- 
tain School for Boys (Calif.); Antioch College, Ohio; 
Wellesley College, Mass.; Roxbury Latin School, Mass., 
where Esperanto was taught as a voluntary course by Dr. 
D. O. S. Lowell for fifteen years; Perkins Institution for 
the Blind, Watertown, and other Massachusetts institu- 
tions; University of Chicago; University of Minnesota; 
Louisville University, Kentucky; Columbia University, 
New York, etc. 

A list of foreign educational institutions giving courses 
in Esperanto would be too long to publish in this article. 

Among the most important Radio organizations inter- 
ested in Esperanto are, the Internacia Radio-Asocio, whose 
honorary president is M. Edouard Belin, the world-famous 
inventor of the Teleautograph; the American Radio Relay 
League, the largest amateur radio organization in the 
world, has officially adopted Esperanto as its international 
language. Most prominent among the radio magazines, one 
finds “QST” the official organ of the ARRL, “Radio 
News,” “Radio Broadcast,” etc. An interesting list of 
“Some Esperanto Talks from Broadcasting Stations” ap- 


pears in the May, 1924, issue of “International Language” 
(London), and in following numbers will be found still 
other lists of subsequent talks and courses covering a wide 
range of subjects from many foreign broadcasting stations. 
Already the need of especial Esperanto broadcasting sta- 
tions is felt in Europe, and plans are nearing completion for 
an Esperanto station at Geneva. “Universities of the Air” 
are suggesting commercial, scientific, classical and technical 
courses in Esperanto. 

If future progress shall be such that the international 
language becomes a required subject in secondary schools, 
commercial schools, and advanced institutions throughout 
this country, we shall be better able to communicate across 
the Atlantic and Pacific with nations which have already 
made great progress in teaching and using Esperanto. 
Finally, when the interest of students shall move them to. 
use Esperanto in the homes, as well as in the classroom, 
may we not anticipate a nearer approach to an international. 
understanding ? 

Information about Esperanto will be furnished by the 
Esperanto Association of North America, 507 Pierce 
Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


RENSSELAER TECH. 


October 3 and 4 the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, at Troy,. 
N. Y., was celebrated. This institution, founded in 1824 
by General Stephen Van Rensselaer (1765-1839), soldier, 
statesman, and educator, is the oldest college of science 
and engineering in the English-speaking world. 

Probably no more noteworthy group of men, eminent in: 
architecture, science and engineering, ever assembled in 
America, than the two hundred and fifty found in the 
procession that marched across the campus to the great 
assembly hall of the State Armory, where the addresses 
were give before an audience that included 3,000 alumni 
from all parts of the United States, Canada and Latia 
America. The speakers, October 3 were: Herbert Hoover, 
secretary of commerce; Dr. Frank P. Graves, state com- 
missioner of education; Sir Charles Morgan, president oi 
the Institute of Civil Engineers of Great Britain; Arthur 
Surveyer, president of the Engineering Institute of Can- 
ada; Henri Abraham, past president of the Society of 
Electrical Engineers of France, and Luigi Luiggi, presi- 
dent of Society of Civil Engineers of Italy. 

At the dinner in the evening addresses were made by: 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, president of Cornell University; 
Dr. Joseph H. Odell, director of the Service Citizens of 
Delaware, and Dr. Huger W. Jersey of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

On October 4 the speakers were: President James R. 
Angell, of Yale University; President Edward A. Birge, 
of the University of Wisconsin; President Samuel W. 
Stratton, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Albert A. Michelson, president of the National Academy 
of Sciences; Carl E. Grunsky, president of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers; Frederick R. Low, president 
gi the American Society of Mechanical Engineers; Wil- 
liam Kelly, president of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, and Farley Osgood, president 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

The degree of Doctor of Science was conferred on Dr. 
Michelson, the honorary degree of Doctor of Engineering 
upon Messrs. Grunsky, Low, Kelly and Osgood, and the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy upon the three 
college presidents who delivered addresses and President 
Livingston Farrand of Cornell University. 
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{No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. By J. Crosby Chapman 
and George S. Counts, both of Yale University Depart- 
ment of Education. Cloth. 645 pages. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

The first interesting feature of this latest presentation of 
“Principles of Education” is the fact that it is dedicated 
“To Charles H. Judd, Edward L. Thorndike” without note 
or query. Just how they decided which to put first will 
interest many champions of each. 

These are certainly the two brainiest leaders of the day, 
but they do not lead the same followers. Their leadership 
is as distinct as anything in America today. Chapman and 
Counts evidently intended to play safe, but to put Dr. Judd 
ahead of Dr. Thorndike is not a safe game in some 
quarters. The book gives evidence of the influence of 
both of these leaders in American education. 

The wholesome feature of the book is the universai 
habit of dodging responsibility where differences of opin- 
ion are liable to arise. For instance, the terms “personal- 
ity and character” are used interchangeably just as Judd 
and Thorndike are. 

Any one accustomed to propaganda in “Principles of 
Education” finds real comfort in a book that has no 
psychological propaganda. It is restful. It is quite re- 
freshing to find thirty-two pages on “Personality in Edu- 
cation” in which there is no occasion to quarrel all the 
time as to whether the “Principles” jibe with a specific 
definition of “Personality.” 

Doctors Chapman and Counts have in mind all the time 
the community effect of education through the functioning 
of the school in Family Life, in Economic Life, in Civic 
Life, in Recreational Life and in Religious Life. 

Many books on “Principles of Education” appear to 
care a thousand times more for having students accept 
some theory of something while in school or college than 
have their life affected ever after by what they study in 
school. 

All this is reversed by Doctors Chapman and Counts in 
this most refreshingly wholesome text. Their aim is to 
influence life rather than to make fanatical partisans. 


THE STUDY READERS. Fourth Year, Fifth Year. By 
Alberta Walker and Mary R. Parkman, both of James 
Ormond Wilson Normal School, Washington, D. C. New 
York, Chicago: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

Happy are authors who discover a new title to a series 
of scheol books which is in itself a professional slogan, 
and this is the good fortune of the authors of “The Study 
Readers.” The title tells the whole story of their aim and 
the books themselves demonstrate how accurate is their 
aim. Everything about the books from Preface to the 
closing Word List is an inspiration to pupils to study, to 
teachers to help them study. There is boundless ingenuity 
as the following “Book Game” at the close of a lesson 
indicates. 

“Find these things in this book, turn to them as quickly 
as you can :— 

“1. The funniest thing in this book. 

“2. The queerest thing in this book. 

“3. The most beautiful thing in this book. 

“4. The most exciting thing in this book. 


_ “3. The dullest thing in this book. 


“Compare with your classmates to find whether you see 
things with the same eyes.” 


TEN BOYS WHO LIVED ON THE ROAD FROM 
LONG AGO TO NOW. By Jane Andrews. New 
Edition. 

THE NURNBERG STOVE AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Louise de la Ramée. Edited by Orton Lowe. 
Illustrated by Blanche Fisher Laite. Cloth. 

Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. 

It is a great service to children of today to provide them 
the classics for children with all the charms of modern 
illustration, modern type and binding. Boys and girls are 
more sensitive to beauty than are their seniors, and the 
classics which held the centre of the stage in the long 
ago, classics which are the same in all lands and climes, 
have the same grip on children today that they had in the 
youth time of these classics. 

Writings for children today do not promise fascination 
for little people even a few years hence. That which 
makes a strain in a breed of horses and cattle, sheep and 
swine is the fact that it breeds true to type from genera- 
tion to generation, and it is equally true that that which 
makes a classic classic is the fact that it breeds true to 
type in commanding the appreciation of generation after 
generation. 

“Ten Boys Who Lived on the Road From Long Ago to 
Now” was a world wonder when Jane Andrews breathed 
into the names, Darius, Horatius, Wolfe, and other fam- 
ous characters the breath of classic life, and these stories 


have the same charm for our grandchildren that they had 
for us. 


—— 


AN ACTIVITY CURRICULUM FOR THE KINDER- 
GARTEN AND THE PRIMARY GRADES. By 
members of the staff of the Training School of the 
Southern Branch of the University of California, Los 
Angeles. Under the direction of Ethel I. Salisbury. 
Cloth. Illustrated. San Francisco: Harr 
Publishing Company. ‘ 

The “Foreword” by Dr. Ernest C. Moore, director of 
the University of California, Southern Branch, is an 
admirable statement of the significance of this exception- 
ally helpful book for the schoolroom. 

“It is a far cry from Rousseau’s ‘Study the child, for it 
is clear that you know nothing about him,’ but this book 
is an outcome of that injunction. That study shows that 
children are living creatures from the first. To be alive 
means to carry on by selecting and rejecting. 

“The young child is an outreaching organism as cer- 
tainly as a bird or a man is. He is engaged upon life’s 
business from his birth. He does not have to be aroused 
to action. He does not have to have interests supplied 
him. He is activity and interest. 

“The whole business of education consists in giving his 
native activity and interest normal opportunities to or- 
ganize themselves into the perfecting life of his kind. To 
do that, what he learns must not be abstract or extrane- 
ous, or lifeless. It must be his own response to progressive, 
living situations. 

“The good kindergarten is still the best school which has 
yet been made. To make over the primary school into the 
likeness of the kindergarten so that each year of the young 
child’s life will offer challenging opportunities for self- 
chosen meaningful activity which will make him a sharer 
in the real life of folks, is the reform which is needed. 
Concrete plans which do that, plans which have been 
tested, are herein submitted by a group of my colleagues.” 


Wagner 
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THE HORACE MANN READERS. New Second 
Reader. By Walter L. Hervey, Ph.D., and Melvin 
Hix. Cloth. Illustrated. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company. 

The name of this series is the one name that is educa- 
tionally immortal, but the advantage in the series that Dr. 
Walter L. Hervey has given the schools is not all in the 
name. There is a purpose in every article, passing on to 
the little people of today some notable truth that is immortal 
but has not hitherto been served to children in their school 
life. We have heard it said since our childhood that it is 
the last straw that breaks the camel’s back. We have said 
it times out of number, but it has never meant anything to 
us until we have now seen the straw piled up on the 
camel’s back against his protest until there was only one 
more straw to put on, and the camel insisted that he could 
not stand one more straw, but the master insisted that one 
straw couldn't possibly make any difference when there 
were more straws there than ten horses could carry. But 
that one straw broke the camel’s back. 

In the same attractive way with most effective illustra- 
tions the Horace Mann “New Second Reader” builds up 
character in little boys and girls while they learn to read 
faster, understand words better, and make those who hear 
them understand what the sentences mean better. 


JUNIOR MUSIC. Music Education Series. By Elbridge 
W. Newton, editor; Thaddeus P. Giddings of Minnea- 
polis; Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, and Ralph L. Baldwin, 
Hartford. Cloth. 256 pages, six by ten inches. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco: Ginn and Company. 
Far be it from us to assume ability to praise the educa- 

tional music of Newton, Giddings, Earhart and Baldwin, 

whose leadership has been attested by the severest critics, 
but we can bear cheerful testimony to the pedagogical 
virtue and patrietic devetion resulting in providing the 
students of today with the inspiration of writers of our 
own time, with noble present-day sentiment of Henry Van 

Dyke, Katherine Lee Bates, Denis A. McCarthy, Abbie 

Farwell Brown, Annette Wynne, Nellie Poorman, Edgar 

A. Guest and others. 

There are an abundance of the songs that are eternal, 
songs without which no junior book would be admirable. 
It has been well said that a church or school hymnal of 
hundreds of hymns and songs never has one in twenty of 
its hymns and songs sung. The traditionally unsung songs 
are deleted and in their place are songs that are new-and 
timely ‘and that will be sung. 


THE NATION’S HISTORY. By Arthur R. Leonard and 
Bertha E. Jacobs, both of Columbus, Ohio. Drawings 


by James Ormsbee and maps by Max Mayer. Cloth. - 


631 pages. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
These high school teachers of Columbus have written a 


‘bo’: especially for the seventh and eighth grades. The 


demand of the day is for such specializing by grades as 
every respect it is adapted to students of these 
“here are eighty-six maps. Isn't that record 
? There are more than two hundred illustrations 
illuminating. 
urse these authors fight shy of the perils that 
ooks encountered. They know what not to say 
not to say things that have to be said in some 
» texts have found themselves with so many 
| shoals in their course as have American history 
xts. 
irse much of the antagonism has been so silly as 
nost imbecile, but it is certain that no American 
school texts will be published hereafter that do not 
’ consider public sentiment. It is all well enough 
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to say that history must tell the truth, the whole truth, etc., 
but no school history has ever done that and none will 
ever do it. A book for use in Georgia will have a different 
hue and tint from one that is to be in Connecticut, and 
a history that seeks adoption in both sections will have 
mufflers on many things that could be published for either 
section. 

Fortunate are authors of school histories who are writ- 
ing in the’ “new enlightenment.” A seventh and eighth 
grade textbook in American history must present the sub- 
ject honestly. To do this it must show our history as a 
part of world history, with a continuity of cause and effect 
that will explain how the past created the present. The 
text must also be a tangible and reliable help in the study 
hour. Many pupils waste time during that period because 
they have neither a definite study plan nor a way to measure 
their accomplishment. 

“The Nation's History” is a good title for such a book. 


THE BOOK OF SPCRTS AND GAMES. Edited by 
Walter Camp, author of “The Daily Dozen,” vo, illus- 
trated. Cloth. 400 pages. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 

Probably there is no better authority on the subject of 
athletics in the United States than Walter Camp. His 
many years’ service as a football coach, his frequent arti- 
cles on sports, and his “Daily Dozen” exercises, combine to 
show his keen and abiding interest in the subject. His 
present book is yet another worthwhile contribution and 
should increase his list of friends a hundred-fold. Books 
there are, in separate form, on goli, football, baseball, 
tennis, and other games; but here within the covers of a 
single book we have a résumé of them all. In addition 
to the four just mentioned, there are chapters on camping, 
canoeing, boating, skating, swimming, hockey, cricket, 
basketball, and several others. To vary an advertising 
slogan, if it if an outdoor sport Walter Camp knows about 
it, and, what is better, can describe it for the beginner. 

“Take as much pleasure out of doors as possible,” he 
counsels. “There is nothing that can compare with fresh 
air. No amount of gymnasium exercise or indoor amuse- 
ment can make up for the lack of the real benefit which 
comes from pleasurable sport out of doors. . . . Growth 
of the body comes from out-of-door exercises and the 
fresh air and sunshine, and with it ought to come growth 
of the mind, not in the sense of book knowledge but in the 
sense of greater breadth of view and wider horizon.” 

The book is well illustrated and invites perusal on every 
page. It does for the outdoors what the “Daily Dozen” 
does for the indoors. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Machine Drawing Problems.” By Edward Berg 
and George Ellison. Price, $1.60. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual 
Arts Press. 

“Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night.” Arranged by Carol 
Kohl. Price, 50 cents. New York City: Edgar C. Ruwe 
Company, Ine. 

“The New Students’ Reference Work,” Vol. I-VIII. By 
Chandler B. Beach. Cleveland, Ohio: S. L. Weedon Com- 
pany. 

“The Bullwhackers.” By William Francis Hooker. 
Price, 80 cents.—“White Sox.” By William TT. Lapp. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Compiny. 

“After Ninety Years.” By Edwin Wilbur hice. 1516 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa.: American Sunday 
school Union. 

“Un Drama Nuevo.” By J. D. Fitz-Gerald, J. M. Hill 
Boston, Mass.: Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company. 

“Un Viaje a Sud América.” By C. F. McHale. Price, 
$1.32.—"En Flandes Le Ha Puesto el Sol.” By Eduardo 
Morquina. Price, $1.12. Boston, Mass.: D. C. Heath and 
Company. 

“Jacko and the Dingo Boy.” By Howard R. Driggs. 
New York: The University Publishing Company. 

“A Chapter_in American Education.” By Ray Palmer 
Baker. New York: Scribner's Sons. 

“Les Romanesques.” By Edmond Rostand. Price, 6 
cents.—“What People Are Doing.” By Nellie B. Allen 
and E. K. Robinson. Price, 44 cents. Boston: Ginn and 
Company. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fall and Winter Protection or Free Text Books 


Subjected to Daily Handling, Soiling and Wear | 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


for Outside Wear. 


HOLDEN REPAIRING MATERIALS 


for Inside Damage. 
Samples free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schovls or school events in any part of: 


the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


scceptable as news. Contributions 


Miss Frances Mason has been made 
supervisor of primary grades in_the 
South Bend, Indiana, city schools. This 
is a newly created position there. Miss 
Mason comes to South Bend from the 
Messable Iron Range in Minnesota. 
She is a graduate of the College of 
Education, University of Minnesota, 
and is doing her graduate work at 
the University of Chicago. 

The following dozen games, with 
number of football followers attracted 
to each, drew a total of more than 
400,000) -— 


Tlinois- Michigan 67,000 
Harvard-Holy Cross. ..... 50,000 
45,000 
Princeton-Navy .......- 25,000 
Nebraska-Colgate 25,000) 
Georgia Tech-Penn State .......... 25,00 
W. & J.-Carnegie Tech ............ 20,000 
Rutgers-Cornell 20,000 


Svracuse-Boston College 14,000 
Quantico Marines-Georgetown 10,1100) 


Northfield Seminary was first opened 
jor the education of young women 
forty-five years ago last week. Am- 
bert G. Moody, nephew of the founder 
is present clerk, assistant treasurer, 
ad manager of the Northfield 


From the smallest beginning and 
BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SPECIAL EXAMINATION FOR 
CERTIFICATE OF QUALIFICATION 
XL. SPECIAL: HOME NURSING 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1924. 
For teachers of home nursing in 
the High School of Practical Arts. 
This examination will be held in the 
Teachers College, Huntington ave- 
Me, near Longwood avenue, on Sat- 
inlay, December 13, 1924, beginning 
at $ o'clock, A. M. 
For | requirements and 
subjects of eXAamination, apply to 


Chief Examiner, 15 Beacon 
street, Boston. 
ELLEN M. CRONIN, 
Secretary, School Committee, 
15 Beacon st., Boston. 


must be signed to secure insertion. 


practically no funds, the Northfield 
Schools have grown until their prop- 
erty today aggregates approximately 
five million dollars. During this time 
over &,600 students have been enrolled 
in the Seminary. “Out of a barren 
hillside,’ Mr. Moody said, “character 
has been made to grow.” 


Chancellor Samuel Avery, State 
University of Nebraska, has a fresh- 
man class of 2,500. 


Of a total of 4,301 pupils enrolled in 
the rural schools of Randolph County, 
Ind., 1,144 are in high school. In other 
words nearly 27 per cent. of the total 
enrollment is in high school. Of the 
370 who finished the eighth grade in 
June, ~329, or 88.9 per cent., have en- 
tered high school. The high school 
attendance for the entire country is 
but 12.3 per cent. of the total enroll- 
ment.—School Life. 


Colorado University, Boulder, initial 
enrollment in September was 2,536, an 
increase of ten per cent. 


Dr. R. J. Walters, superintendent of 
Rocky Ford, Colorado, until this sea- 
son, is dean of Education of Denver 
University and is greatly extending the 
professional opportunities of students 
of education. 


The West High School, Denver, H. 
V. Kepner, principal, is to have an 
elegant new building, and the Masonic 
ceremonies at the laying of the corner 
stone were as impressive as anything 
the city has ever known. 


Dr. William Arnold Shanklin, who 
added greatly to the fame of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., in the 
twelve years of his presidency, and 
who was equally successful in magni- 
fying the efficiency of Upper Iowa 
University during his four years 
presidency before going to New Eng- 
land in 1909, died suddenly of heart 


disease in a subway station in New 
York City October 6, at the age of 
sixty-two. He was aman of rare 
professional talent and high adminis- 


trative ability. 


The authorities of Columbia College 


have approved a modification of the 


admission requirements under which a 
student entering with credits in ele- 


mentary physics and chemistry and 
advanced mathematics may, on com- 
pletion of a prescribed course covering 
only two years and a summer session, 
be admitted to the Schools of Mines, 
Engineering and Chemistry. Hitherto 
the shortest possible time for com- 
pleting the pre-engineering preparation 
has been three years. Hence, the new 
arrangement will make it possible for 


Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 
eS the light all day; 

subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 


them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
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AGENCIES. — 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 

New York, N. Y. 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. ¥., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut st. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bids. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee st. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS 


MISS E. F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


graduates, specialists, and other teachers 


Recommends college and normal 


70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


— 


a student to be graduated with an en- 
gineering degree in five years instead 
of six. As compared with the regular 
three-year pre-engineering course, this 
shortened course is somewhat heavier 
in hours per week and contains exactly 
the same scientific studies and approxi- 
mately one-half year’s less work in 
modern language and general elective 
subjects. 


A gift of $340,000 from Senator 
William B. McKinley of [Illinois to 
five Illinois colleges and the Presby- 


terian student centre at the University 
of Illinois is announced. The fund 
was given to the Illinois Presbyterian 
education fund, which, when added to 
the $750,000 gift of James A. Patten, 
makes the total collected in two days 
$1,366,000. Senator McKinley’s gift 
will be divided as follows: Presby- 
terian student centre, University of 
Illinois, $200,000, and Blackburn Col- 
lege, Carlinville; Lincoln College, 
Lincoln; James Milliken University, 
Decatur; Illinois College, Jackson- 
ville; Lake Forest College, Lake 
Forest, each $28,000. 


HORACE MANN 


Personally and Professionally 
By A. E. Winsuip 


By far the best one-volume Life and Times of Horace Mann was 
written by the editor of the Journal of Education for the Annivers- 
ary of his birth, 1896, at the request of Dr. William T. Harris. It 


Many circumstances conspired to give Mr. Winship unprecedented 
knowledge of Horace Mann and his times. 


The plates were destroyed by fire soon after the edition was 
published. So great has been the call for it, that it will be published 
in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in the issues of November 6, 13, 


20 and 27, December 4, 11 and 18. 


These seven issues of the Journal of Education will be sent to 


any address for fifty cents. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


is the only true-to-life story of America’s one immortal > 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


NOVEMBER. 


20-21-22: Louisiana Teachers Asggpo. 
ciation, annual convention, Shreve 
port, La. 


20-22: High Schoo} Conference, Unj. 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


21: Illinois Association of Teacher 
of English, Urbana. 


24-25: South Dakota Commercial 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls, 

24-26: The Central Section of Call. 
fornia Teachers’ Association at 
Bakersfield, Fresno, Visalia an 
Merced. Superintendent L. 
Chenoweth, of Kern County, Presi. 
dent; Superintendent W. J. Cooper 
of Fresno, Chairman of Program 
Committee. 


24-26: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. 
New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester. 

South Dakota Education Associa. 
tion, Sioux Falls. 


26-28: Public School Trustees Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 


27: Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. 
Texas State Teachers’ Association 
(colored), Palestine. 

Home Economics Association of 
Texas, San Antonio. 

Virginia State Kindergarten Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Association, Rich- 
mond. 

Missouri Valley Commercial Teach. 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 


27-29: National Council of Teacher, 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Iowa Association of Science Teach 
ers, Des Moines. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
San Antonio. 


28: Association of Schools and Co 
leges of the Middle States anf 
Maryland, Washington, D. C. 
Maryland State Teachers’ Associs 
tion, Baltimore. 


£8-29:Central Association of Scien 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicags 
Illinois. 


29: Association of Modern Lat 
guage Teachers of the Middl 
States and Maryjand, Washing 
ton, D. C. 
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DECEMBER. 


1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 


26: Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 


27: American Historical Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


27-28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 


27-29: American Association tee 
Labor Legislation, Washington, 
Cc. 


American Philological Association, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Geological Society of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
27-30: American Political 


Association, Washington, D. C 


27-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


29-31: Modern Language 
tion of America. 
American Psychological 
tion, Washington, D. 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. 

Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 

National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 


Associa- 


Associa- 


29-30: National Council of 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D 


29: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena. 
29-January 3, 1925: 


American Asso- 
ciation for the 


Advancement of 


Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 


Washington, D. C.) 


JANUARY, 1925. 


leges, Chicago, Illinois. 


6-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 


16: Louisville Educational 


Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 


FEBRUARY. 


23-24: Annual meeting of the 
tional Academy 
tion, Cincinnati, 
Ankeney, secretary, 


22-26: Department of 
dence, Cincinnati. Ohio. 


Na- 

of Visual Instruc- 
Ohio. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


Superinten- 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Exceptional vacancies for available teachers 
Superior teachers for emergency positions 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WANTED TEACHERS 
especially those de. 
siring 


ALBERT. 


39TH YEAR 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Symes Bidg.. Denver, Colo. 
Peyton, Bidg., Spokane, Wn. 


Operate everywhere. 
Best Schools, Col- 
leges 

our clients. Send for 
booklet, “Teaching 
As a Business.” 


MERICAN 
and FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Promotion.. 


and Normals: 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 


(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 


sirable place or know where a teacher ma 


31 Union Square, New York 


to employers, none for registration. 
If you neee@ a teacher for any de- 
y be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 


§-10: Association of American Col- SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


Ww. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
1386 Euclid Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4~ superior agency for 


City 


superior people. We 
register only reliable 


candidates. 


ork 


Services 
free to school officials. 


406 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and ean 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. ¥. 


SEND FOR 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


CIRCULARS 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We have 


Long Distance Telephone 


unusual facilities for placing 


teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St... 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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AVE you inaugurated a regular course of Music 

Appreciation in your lower grades? 

- Why begin your structure of music understand- 
ing at the top>? You would not teach literature that way. 
Why not train the ears of the little children during the 
sensory period when the ears want to be trained, letting 
them “learn to listen” while the listening is a natural de- 
velopment of the aural sense? 

After all, why not base your so-called “regular work” 
on a thoroughly worked-out course in ear training, in 
music literature, sequential, constructive, beginning some- 


where purposefully, leading on progressively, arriving 7m 
logically at the end of the elementary grades with a love ——- 
for beautiful music—a working knowledge of instruments, mate 
rhythms, themes, simple form, and a music vocabulary of th 
acquired of some hundreds of exquisite melodies, tunes and. “ ; 
rhythms—reactions that will not only furnish a sound basis od 
for music work in junior high and high school, but will casio 
have implanted the love of and taste for finer music for life? Line 

Such a course is found completely worked out in definite ental 


lessons for each year from First to Sixth in our “Music 
Appreciation with the Victrola for Children.” 

Can you afford not to give your pupils this wonderful 
journey into “the life beautiful” next year? 


Educational Department 


Camden, New Jersey 
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